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It was next to impossible for the men to keep on their 
legs in the fore part of the vessel below deck, and the 

r cook got sadly knocked about in the execution of 
his duties, to the no small amusement of the sailors, who, 
ill at ease themselves, seemed to enjoy a joke at his 
expense. 

Some idea of the pitching of the vessel may be formed, 
when it is stated that she dipped her jibboom with such 
force under water as to snap it asunder, its height, when 
the vessel was on an even keel or in still water, being 
not less than thirty feet from the surface. This was the 
only spar we carried away during the whole of our 
voyage. It will readily be imagined that we made but 
slow progress against a strong gale of wind and such a 
heavy sea; and it was not, in fact, till the afternoon of 
the following day that we approached our port, and it was 
then so very foggy, notwithstanding the wind was blow- 
ing a gale, that, confident as we were of running a direct 


course for the port, we deemed it prudent to go about. | 


In a little time, however, the fog began to clear away, 
and we were shortly enabled to enter the bay of Reikia- 
vik, and take up our former anchorage immediately in 
front of the town. 

Our being compelled to return to Reikiavik, without 
being able to effect a landing at Stappen, was the more 
provoking, as the main object of the trip had been that of 
inspecting those beautiful specimens of basaltic rocks 
which front the whole line of the coast of this part of 
the great bay, forming a series of curious caves, the 
drawings of which, made by Sir John Stanley and his 


I have also sent you some made out from Mr. Baine’s 
drawings; you may get copies made of them all if you 
like it, for your own keeping, and return the originals at 
your leisure. 

“IT have sent you also extracts from the journals of 
Messrs. Wright, Baine, and Benners, that your son 
might be in possession of all the information wanting 
for the account of the basalts and the Yokul he wishes to 
give the public, and which, indeed, ought to form a part 
of any book published by a traveller in Iceland of the 
wonderful things of the country. Hecla has a great 
name, but it is nothing more than a voleanic mountain 
retaining a little heat; but the Snefell Yokul, from its 
very graceful form and height, and snows, and situation, 
as the horn of the tongue of Jand dividing the two great 
bays of Broede-fiord and Faxé-fiord, is a much more re- 
markable feature of the geography of Iceland than Hecla. 
And then its rise out of a basaltic base, and the con- 
tact of its streams of lava with the basaltic columns, and 
the ferocity with which subterraneous fires have broken 
and tossed about all the country in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, require that attention should be called to it, to 
induce future travellers to give a great deal of their time 
to the observation of all its phenomena. ‘The Yokul 
has, I apprehend, been formed by repeated eruptions of 
lava, &e., from one crater, but the ground must have 
burst in many places: for the shivering of the basalts 
into the confused state in which they are found, and the 
throwing up ashes and scorie in the pyramidical heaps 
in which they stand at the base of the mountain, and 





companions, were shown to me before [ left London. 
The roofs of these caverns, five or six in succession, are 
supported by columns of basalt, many of which are also | 
found strewed abdut, some lying horizontally in heaps | 
with their bases pointed to the sea, some standing upright, | 
and others inclined at different angles, many of them! 
curved, not merely at the joints where the convex end of | 
one piece is fitted into the concave end of the other, but} 
bent throughout the whole length like some of those on) 
the island of Staffa, which Sir Joseph Banks has de- | 
scribed as very much resembling the ribs of a ship. 


throughout the whole Syssel of Snefellness, there must 
have been eruptions, forming separate hills; for though 
at a distance the high sands between the eastern and 
western ends of the tongue of land, dividing the two 
fiords, have the appearance of a continued range, when 
seen from the summit of the Yokul, no two hills are 
joined, but each tells its own story of its formation from 
fires exerting their force at distinct periods of time. I 
suspect that, from the heat not having been so intense in 


Giants’ Causeway, which I suppose are the most perfect. 
I apprehend the basalts over which you have seen volea- 
noes to have been a formation below the sea before the 
volcanoes broke forth, and to have been heaved up with- 
out any great disturlance of their parts.” 

The following is an extract from Mr. Wright's 
journal :— 

July 14th, 1789. 

“ We anchored in Stappen Bay at six p.m. This is 
by no means a safe place, if any wind but our present 
one was to blow. Mr, Stanley therefore desired that 
those who wished to ascend the hill should set out with 
him this very night. I embraced the proposal with Ben- 
ners, Crawford, and Caldin. We therefore got into the 
boat, in which Mr. Baine also came on shore, as he in- 
tends to measure the mountain geometrically. The parts 
of the shore where we landed, and a considerable way 
west, is composed of very regular basaltic columns, gene- 
rally of five sides, some presenting their ends to us, others 
standing perpendicular, while others are inclined in every 
possible direction, 
only a few houses. Mr. Stanley had letters from Pro- 
fessor Thorkeim to Mr. Hialten, a merchant, the princi- 
pal man in the place. While we were conversing with 
Mr. Hialten, the villagers all crowded round: we were 
invited into his house, one of the best in Iceland, intro- 
duced to his wife, a very handsome young woman; and 
while horses he had ordered for us were getiing ready, 
we were treated with good claret, mutton, coffee, cakes, 
&c., Mrs. Hialten doing the honours very gracefully and 
lady-like, We had poles, into one end of which Mr, 
Hialten directed a servant to fix nails, with the heads 
broken off, that we might walk with more safety over 
the snows. We took one of our Dollond’s barometers 
with us, in case we should have the good fortune to reach 
the summit, an event we had thought very improbable, 
j and we counted on not being able to do more than reach 
}the snow line, for the inhabitants gave us a fearful ac- 
‘ein of the dangers to be encountered near the summit. 





the earth, when these hills were thrown up, as when} We were told that after a two hours’ ride to the snow, 


It| great volcanoes cover miles and miles of country with] we should only have gained half the height of the moun- 


was the more provoking, as there was every reason to | lava, many substances might be found amongst them,|tain, and that then we should meet with rents and 
not much changed from their original state—that is, the} chasms, &¢., many impassable ; also that no person had 


believe, from the accounts already published, that the 
columns of Stappen afford the most convincing proof of | 
their igneous origin, being here found buried in the midst | 
of lava, above, below, and around them. Here the the- 
ory of the Neptunists, who long maintained the aqueous | 
origin of basalt, falls to the ground. “All are now 


state in which they were before their last disturbance— | 
not meaning that of their primitive state, as parts of the | 
original crust of the globe, when they were granite sye- | 
nite, or erystalised compounds, -but when they were in| 
beds of basalt, or any beds into which granite, &c., could | 


}and had never quite reached the top, 


ascended the mountain since Olafsen, about thirty years 
ago, and that he had made two unsuccessful attempts, 
They added, that 
two English sailors once tried the ascent, but failed, and 
in returning, a fog came on, which made them lose their 


agreed,” says Mr. Lyell, “that it would have been im- have been changed by heat under pressure, and without} way, one perishing in consequence, and the other with 


possible for human ingenuity to invent one more distant | 
from the truth.” 


I picked up myself, in a! 


contact with the atmosphere. 
gulley of one of these hills, specimens which I have now 


great difliculty joining bis companions. But we were 
not to be frightened, and five horses being ready for us, 


But though I had to sustain a great and mortifying lost, but which I well remember struck me at the time as| we set off at Sh. 5m. rp. M., after I had taken the height 


disappointment in being obliged to desist from any further | 
attempt to land, the extreme kindness and liberality of | 
Sir John Stanley, since my return, have, in so far as| 
valuable information and correct description go, more | 
than compensated any personal gratification that I might) 
have received, and enabled me to give a much better ac- | 
count of this place than I could have hoped to have 
acquired by any exertion of my own. He has not only | 
condescended to communicate to me his ideas regarding * 
this most interesting quarter of Iceland, but has supplied | 
extracts from the journals of the gentlemen who accom- | 
panied him, Mr. Wright and Mr. Benners, whose ac-' 


very like jasper and chert. 

“You will sce, from the drawings, how completely 
basaltic the who'e line of the coast is under the Yokul. 
It is absurd to suppose that when the lavas of the moun- 
tain reached the sea they cooled themselves into miles of | 
such a regular columnar form, That lava in cooling has | 
a tendency to become columnar is certainly a fact. We} 
find it in columns often in Iceland in its very streams, | 
vut they are strange, irregular masses,” | 

In another letter he says :— 

“ The observations I and my companions made on the 
basaltic lavas are very imperfect, and they have been only 


count of their perilous ascent of the Snefell Yokul will, slightly noticed by other travellers. I doubt whether the | 


I think, not be the less interesting, because it was made 
upwards of forty years ago, but has never till now met 
the public eye. 


Mr. Baine, a third gentleman who amination by sea. 


most curious are accessible by land, unless by a sea-gull | 


catcher, and a very calm day is wanting for a good ex- 


We had a calm day for it, and rowed 


accompanied Sir John, was employed in measuring a base into the caves, one of which is as grand as, and much} 


along the shore, and taking angles for calculating the | 


more curious than, Fingal’s Cave, from the twisting of | 


height of the Snefell Yokul geometrically, and also in| the columns, and a hole in the roof through which you} 
making sketches and observations on the coast, composed |can sce the mountain above it—a conical outrigger of| 


of lava and basalt. 


the great Yokul, ‘I'he existence of a regular stratyin of} 


Sir John says (in a letter to my father),—“I have columnar basalt at the base of volcanoes, is a phenome- | 


sent you several drawings of the basaltic caves at Stap- jnon which wants explanation, 


You want the volcano | 


of the mercury in the barometer placed at the merchant's 
door. 

“ We were attended by a guide, by Will Campbell, 
one of our sailors, and by the Danish carpenter, who 
carried the barometer. We first rode along a stream of 
lava by the base of a singular hill, a slender pyramid or 
cone sharply pointed, on which there is very little if any 
vegetation. At half past ten we got to the edge of the 
perpetual snow; here I again took the height of the 
mercury in the barometer, and the thermometer stood at 
32°—freezing point. 

«A consultation was now held, whether we should 
return, or attempt the further ascent, Crawford, Caldin, 
and I, were from the beginning, determined to go as far 
as was possible, but Mr. Stanley intended to go no far. 
ther with us than he thought prudent; he however now 
decided on proceeding, as did Mr. Benners, though com- 
plaining bitterly of the cold. After refreshing ourselves 
with some provisions we had brought with us, and leave 
ing the guide to take care of the horses, as it did not 
appear he had any experience of the snow part of the 
started, each having coarse 
At first we found the 


mountain to be of use, we 
woollen stockings over our shoes. 


pen, from which your son may select those for en-jat the Giant’s Causeway, and the Hebrides, the Feroe | snow rather too soft, but it soon became hard enough 


graving which he thinks the most interesting. I have 


Islands and Dunbar; but you have basalts and the vol-| 


copied four views from my own sketch-books, which, as |cano together at -Ttna, the Drizzi near Catania being the | ¢ 
they are in pencil, I hope will not get rubbed in traveling. most perfect columns [| ever saw—net having seen the! rents in the snow at last became frequent, and forced us 
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but the ascent was steep, and 
Very wide 


to give us a firm footing ; 
there was no more talking about the cold. 


f 


Stappen is a village consisting of 
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335 ‘i 
to a ver zur path ; sume we could get over by means |and by a false step had nearly got into a chasm, but by | my foot in,the snow, knowing well that, had my friend 
of our poles, but others were six, seven, and more than | the help of Mr. Benners escaped. | above, for he was before me, given way, he would come 
cicht feet wand | ru piece of lava tied to (ie We found it easier this time to get to our summit, down straight on me, and thus both of us fall into that 
s fall into them, | found they were fearfully deep :| than before, in consequence of the footsteps already | horrid and most tremendous gulf. I stuck my pole im- 
( ty-two, and another filty feet deep. In the) made. We took the height of the mercury in both] mediately below his feet, and this kept him op till he 
t we could distinouish and count| barometer andthermometer. The view was magnificent, | fixed himself with more advantage. I now endeavoured 
the layers of the snow that had congealed in ditferent}and to the west the other peak of this high hill presented | to get down again, and begged Caldin to do the same, 
s to a certain depth, reflecting vivid tints of blue {itself at the distance of about 1000 yards (the real sum-/| for I dreaded his falling more than any thing else. I got 
een of varie Caldin and T led the van, | mit). The northern view was that of the sea, quiet as{down on the slope of the hill, and waited for him, then 
» could not boast our pilotaze, for we had often |a child, as if it never could be in a passion; the east,|I again resolved on mounting this high cone, and got up 
to return a great way back to find a passing place | high- caked) mis-shapen mountains, (small, however,| about three-quarters of it, when I found a large separa. 
tt and very narrow some of these places |compared with the Yokul;) and to the south we saw) tion almost on the top, slightly covered across with snow. 
were, When within a quarter of a mile of the summit, |the sea, Stappen and its harbour, in which our brig, the} Underneath this I ventured on my belly at a part not 
‘ i ihout a pole, could, from the steep-!Jobn, and another vessel, appeared like two small specks.| covered, and found it very deep, and by peeping through 
nd slipperiness of the snow, proceed no farthe r,/On the northeast hills beyond an inlet of the sea bounded | horizontally I observed the chasm to extend quite through, 
WP the rest of ns, with a great deal of labour, and | the horizon, above which the sun had now got up in all} so that I could see the adjacent cone which lay opposite, 
certainty flanger, reached a point within 500 fect|his glory, and threw the shadow of our mountain, so| I was however encouraged by the footsteps of my friend, 
of the summit. Mr. Stanley and I, after some rest,}defined over the surface of the sea to the southwest, and| the impression of which was now deeply marked out by 
ven fon, erecping with our hands and feet; but from | above its horizon in the air, that it was some time before] this time. I could hear them speak very distinctly. I 
the very slippery state of the snow, joined with its steep-/we could thoroughly be satisfied that it was not another| then creeped on, and raised myself gently up by the side 
' we were exposed in our progress, notwithstanding | mountain, before concealed from us by a fog. We be-) of a most enormous precipice, and just had time to see 
all the caution we could use, to the hazard of a fall into | gan our descent at Ih. 40m. 4... At half past three,| them above me on the very summit. I then laid myself 
chasms which, had it happened, would at once have put| we reached the place where we had left our guide and|down again to push forward, but recollecting the barome. 
im end to all our measuring schemes. We did gain|horses, and arrived safe at the merchant’s house in about) ter, and that no one could more conveniently than my. 
rind, however, and when we thought we were within |two hours more. Campbell hailed the boat ; and while} self bring it, Mr. Stanley and Mr. Wright being before 
1 few yards of the highest point, one of the cha sms coffee was preparing for us by Mr. Hialten, who had left; me, and that neither the carpenter nor the gentleman 
oped us, which iL was impossible to turn or get over ;| his bed for the purpose, I took the height of the barome-| below would venture, I hallooed te Messrs. Stanley and 
it was where the ascent was steepest. On our right it}ter where I had taken it before, as likewise the high] Wright to know if I should bring it, but they were too 
had a bridve of snow across it of about a foot in thick-| water mark. much engaged with the prospect and writing their sweet- 
ness,—whether to try this or not was the question. Mr. | “ After dinner we got into the boat to see the basaltic] hearts’ names, that neither of them heard me ; so [ came 
Stanley and £ debated the matter. We had to take/lavas. The shore for half a mile is composed of them ;} down, and by the time I was at the bottom of this cone 
counsel only of each other, for all the ethers remained |above them a stream of lava has flowed—indeed, they |I found they had followed me, and were more than half 
t where we left them. On one hand, it was con- | appear to have been formed from such a stream, but what| way. I waited for them. Mr. Wright came down with 


iz to be baffled when so near the top| I think is proof of their being formed by fire is, that/ great velocity at one place: I thought he could not have 
of this famous mountain, which few, if any one, bad|many of the columns have perfect porous lava attached | saved himself. We welcomed the two heroes. Mr. 
i the other hand, the danger we should have|to their under ends, the one running imperceptibly into| Stanley said the danger is too great to go up again with 

‘the other. ‘fhe columns are formed into many large} the barometer, and proposed measuring the height where 


to encounter was Inost Imminent:—if the snow across | I 

the chasm should give way, or our feet slip, end soleaverns, with arched mouths; we rowed our boat into} we stood, but Mr. Wright would carry it up. Mr. Stan. 
ther way in falling from such a very steep and fearful| one of them, the entrance being about thirty feet wide,|ley said he would go with him, and [ joined. We suc- 

lope as that we stood on, we were gone for ever. Welland about the same height. After entrance it becomes} ceeded in regaining the top.” 

could not look round us without shuddering: for a few | more lofty, and towards the further extremity it is open} While these gentlemen were employed on their ardu- 

minut e were In sts} , With our feet resting in jut top, being about sixty feet perpendicularly high; the} ous ascent of the Snefell Yokul, Mr. Baine was not less 

the holes we had dug for them. At last we heard our|columns are straight, and about four feet in breadth, and | actively and fatiguingly engaged in ascertaining its height. 


| . . . . . . . . 
ling out to us to stop. At this moment | from twenty to fifty feet high, generally consisting of six, It would not be interesting enough to the general reader 





cou ant S ¢ nN 

I was trying the depth of the snow all round, when in| but sometimes of five sides, The depth of water at the| to detail the measures he took to obtain this object: it 
one part | found, or imagined I found, the solid rock or}entrance is about eight fathoms, and at the farthest ex- will be enough to state what the results were, after a 
hard i When FE told Mr. Stanley this, we set about|tremity about sixteen feet in depth. The columns on| careful examination of every step by Mr. Robison, pro- 
digging more holes in the snow for our feet, proceeded | some other parts of the shore are very regularly jointed ;| fessor of natural philosophy, of Edinburgh :— 

a little, bore ourselves as lightly as possible over the | of these Mr. Stanley, Mr. Baines, and Lieutenant Pierie Feet. 
chasm, and reached what we thought the summit, and | have taken drawings. The height deduced from the geometrical mea- 

tried to persuade those below to follow us. The Denis| “ There are thousands and thousands of sea-fowl, gulls, surement is = - - - - - - 4567 
carpenter, with the barometer, declared he had too much | skarps, &c. &c., inhabiting the shore, and we made dread- By the barometrical measurement - - - 4534 


regard fur his body and soul to do so: it was now Ih.|ful havoc among them with our guns.” 
5m. a. Me | The naivete of Mr. Benners’ excuse for not following 
“ When we got to this summit we could observe the! Messrs. Stanley and Wright is rather amusing :— 


, his beams showing themsclves| 


Difference - 33 


Mr. Baine also took the elevation of Mount Hecla by 

, geometrical measurement, and made it 4300 feet, which 

July 14th, 1789, | 8°! . : 

; . is 700 feet less than what Sir Joseph Banks’s party made 

“Our party consisted of Mr, Stanley, Mr. Wright,| it by a barometer of Ramsden. 

he barometer, we began | ( rawford, Caldin, and myself, our carpenter, and a sailor.| I am not aware that it has ever been noticed by geolo- 

os * oie elagas oy aces on ened Dh e sank he tty deep in the snow, but patches were] gists, that basaltic rocks and basaltic pillars, commencing 
= il or Pr ir rrity . 130 opes here Yn asa feace ‘ ‘s - _ ° . . ° 
ae 1 Pea eeee gia the ed great here and there frozen over; we went over these safely | first at Fairhead and the Giants’ Causeway, the most 
- , wr descent. for .° fame » i 7 o} sa da R 4 a A i 2 : > ° ° 

caution in our descent, for t de penter hallooed out to} till we came to a lurge chasm, which forced us to turn it splendid examples that perhaps exist, continue to make 
“sn aren as much danver comin: nas welwhere it was cruste . “ite or - . : : : 

us that we were in a te om anger coming down a . e where it was crusted over, ‘This we crossed with some | their appearance in various places as we advance to the 
rar wen rome hy ike ‘ » fo P 7 a sf § — < -7: * * 

h "9 been g 1B 2 as ud Ti : to have found this, for, tremor, for if it gave way we should have fallen to a| northward, on or near to the same meridian line, passing 

when = about ~— yards of those below, my pole | depth of filty or sixty fect: we crossed one by one, and] through the western islands of Scotland, exhibiting a 

slipt and away I “n 5 was not eager to stop my self, so om we went crossing many chasms. When we came| magnificent display on the Island of Staffa, and from 
horgettina « rp . ey yore nv » ‘re er . ‘ro 1m ee vw ¢ ol 4 ; ; 

forgetting a gre : ch _ “ fore, until Benners called out |to where the ascent grew steeper, we rested. Going on,\thence showing themselves in more or less perfection 
to me to stop. loubt whether : ave > this! one of r sailors fi it so slipnery. ; Ing ¢ : 

: teh : P oa : i : i alt rats — = wi sy ne of our sailors found it so slippe ry, and not being able; and beauty along the Hebrides, and as far as the Feroe 
vith th \ got, at rolled over, and this gave /to jump, swore it was impossible for him to proceed: we/ Islands. Advancing still farther, with a little inclination 
ne >to fi 0 sn Ste Vv ne, ; ieieiaias . : : : : 

- ree fix my pole in the snow. Mr, Stanley, who} helped him on however. Mr, Crawford sunk up to his|to the westward, they are found in profusion in almost 
— » Was nearly in as much danger, for when he knees going alongside one of the crevices, crying out,| every part of Iceland, intermingled with every species of 

= a ~~ eet = _ chasm which separated him |* O heavens,’ and believing he was lost. At about twelve} volcanic production, the whole of this immense island 

rom the party, Caldin and Crawf ssired hi rome | we reache . PaaS a a ; . : : . 

o peat are _Agtrenth . ~ — ired him to come | we reached the top of this slope, a base to a higher and/ evidently owing its existence to the agency of subter- 

. it : . wt . e he oug it ~ put his feet, and where | steeper slope, that terminated in a cone, and to get to/ ranean fire. Nor does the basaltic formation cease at 
1ey had crosse 1emscl : tunate fore n-| ca wroe ie P oe ° ‘i " a . ° . . . 

cuts Se : : i. c | ves. Fortunately before ven |this was a prospect of great difficulty. Messrs, Stanley | Iceland, but, continuing northerly with a small inclina- 

r . hi m e ~ ) ra rust, when it instant-}and Wright went forwards on all fours; Caldin, Craw-|tion to the eastward, it breaks out again on the small 
V gave Way, belng ¢{ yy we of snor ys - mrt, | eee 4 ° - °. ° . a 4 | a 
’ ( vy, being a bridge now over a deep rent/ ford, and I followed ; and after proceeding twenty-five or island of Jan Meyen, which is also wholly of volcanic 

ithirty fee anh et Ae ee Ce thee | + » 4h ° . 

i ans ga Redhat Gi datieaed: ¥ es , - 7 fect, Caldin de clined going farther, and began to) origin, consisting chiefly of the mountain of Beerenberg, 

ue . ss! a ected, re ser . il oN » conl! oa = a. | P are om | LOY . 7 ° . 
bicihs' Hike Sahiniel toolset hen : posed to Mr. /think h ‘ he could get down again, and was thrown 6870 feet high; and on the sides of which are two cra- 
vey thik snoul ‘ e barometer he sur ' a CX P > ", : ee : ae 2 | . . . . 
; ; irom to the summit, into a coll sweat. T’he snow under him was giving ters, one of them, as stated by Mr. Scoresby, being six 


nee the earpenter objected. was acvent to. afer wav end his n . ; i ; 
t | jecter It was agreed to, after! way, and his pole was of no use, and below him was a, or seven hundred yards in diameter; and the belt be- 


sun just about to rm 
from behind a hill to the northwar 


! lacross the Breede- 
There being no prospect of 





fiord, the thermometer 27 


the carpent rsa 





to descend, after writing 








less than a foot in thickness. 











some objections, and [I was accompanie r ‘ssrs.!deep : ; H ; ailing i i : i i 
tr 0 el ( Me : v - as : $ by Messrs.|deep and large chasm, from falling into which he had to tween the mountain and the sea is composed of cinders, 
Hey am enners—atdin and Crawford contenting! hold o wane finger Se ae ° ae A (me - one F 
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BARROW’S VISIT TO ICELAND. 





Tere, then, we have the plain and undeniable evidence 
¢ subterranean or submarine fire, exerting its influence jdeath of the proprietor, and the produce divided among 


oO 


under the sea, almost in a direct line, to the extent of 


165 degrees of latitude, or more than 1100 statute miles. 

If we are to suppose that one and the same efficient 

cause has been exerted in heaving up this extended line 
of igneous formations, from Fairhead to Jan Meyen, we 
may form some vague notion how deep-seated the fiery 
focus must be to impart its force, perhaps through numer- 
ous apertures, in a line of so great an extent, and nearly 
in the same direction. It may probably be considered 
the more remarkable, that no indication whatever is found 
of volcanic fire on the coast-line of Old Greenland, close 
to the westward of the last mentioned island, and also 
to Iceland, nor en that of Norway on the opposite side, 
nor on that of Spitzbergen ; on these places all is granite, 
porphyry, gneiss, mica-slate, clay-slate, lime, marble, and 
sandstone. 
Another remarkable fact is, that with all the materials 

in Iceland for constituting granite, there is not, it is said, 
any granite in the whole island. There isin the various 
lavas, the basalts, the sands, the clays, and the other sub- 
stances of which the island is composed, all the compo- 
nent parts—silica, felspar, and mica, but not a fragment 
that bears their union, such as generally occurs in other 
extensive mountainous countries; and with the excep- 
tion of a few veins of Icelandic double refracting spar, I 
could not learn that any thing like lime is to be found 
in Iceland. Is it that the component parts of granite 
did not happen here to be in a simultaneous state of 
fusion, or has the granite formation remained below the 
ocean ; and, as is sometimes the case, has it been perfo- 
rated by the rocks of the island, and now supports them? 
Whatever the cause may be, the fact I understand is 
certain.* Would that Mr. Lyell, or some other able 
geologist, could be persuaded to dedicate a summer or 
two to the examination of this extraordinary island! 


—<>— 


CHAPTER IX. 
STATISTICS. 

Tennres of land—Law of descent—Rents, how paid—Payment 
of labour—Marriages, proportion of—Ages of parties—Extent 
of the island—Population—Deaths—Births, legitimate and il- 

! -vitimate—Labour, how employed—Charitable institutions— 
Diseases—Number of catthe—Taxes—Articles of diet—Indi- 
genous plants—Those useful for ordinary and other domestic 
purposes—Medicines— Ardent spirits—Crimes and punish- 
ments—Educatien—Clergy—Morality. 
The shortness of my stay in Iceland, my absence from 
Reikiavik during the greater part of the time I remained 
in the country, and the difficulty of meeting with per- 
sons on whose information reliance could be placed, 
where arithmetical numbers are principally concerned, 
and where statistical information is not regularly regis- 
tered, are the chief causes that have prevented me from 
obtaining more detailed answers to the queries which 
were sent to me, on my departure from England, by one 
of the members of the Statistical Society, than those 
which I have been enabled to procure. ‘They are, how- 
ever, I have every reason to believe, generally correct, as 
far as they go, having been collected for me by a gentle- 
man of high respectability and sound judgment, a Danish 


merchant, who has been resident on the island for aj forty rix dollars in specie. 
rate. 
Many of the answers that]as the fishermen are said to constitute one third of the 
population, their Anadred was originally settled on a 
tion obtained from other sources, on which I think de- {different principle from that which regulated the pastoral | ; 
population, this being by the number of ells of wadmal, 


great number of years, and who has ready access to all 
the authorities at Reikiavik. 
are deficient I have endeavoured to extend, from informa- 


pendence may be placed. These observations I shall 


insert after the answers to the respective questions, ar-jand that by the number of fish. 


ranged in the order I received them. 

1. Q. What are the tenures of estates? 

4. Generally for life, on paying about 5 per cent. of 
the value of the estate, besides an annual payment for 
the cattle belonging to the estate, which in general are 
few in number, for the tenant commonly is the owner of 
the greater part of the live stock. 

Obs. This requires some explanation. 
held of the crown, or in fee simple ; but there is no such 


Estates are |i 





* Sir John Stanley’s party found a piece of granite |i 
on the shure of Stappen, but it was pronounced to have 
heen part of the ballast of some ship; yet it induced a 
long search for a rock resembling this specimen, but none 


posed of any two or all of these? 


annual tax—partly likewise in money. Serfs do not exist. 


thing as entailed estates, they being generally sold at the 


the children ; unless some one of them can purchase the 
estate, by paying each his share of the property. The 
crown lands and many others are let to farmers on what 
may almost be called perpetual leases. The rent of a 
farm is paid in two parts—the land-rent, which is fixed 
by an old valuation which it has not been found neces- 
sary to alter, and a rent for a fixed number of cattle 
which it is calculated the farm is able to support; and 
these are transferred from one tenant to another, each 
succeeding one to take them, and to leave the same 
number on quitting the farm, But this is not to prevent 
a farmer from keeping as much stock as he can maintain, 
without paying any additional rent. The rent of both 
is paid, according to agreement, in money, wool, tallow, 
butter, &c.; the tenant is for life, provided he does not 
injure the farm, but he may quit whenever he pleases, 
on giving six months’ notice.* 

From the Landnama book of 1695, which Von Troil 
had in his possession, the proportion of estates belonging 
to the crown, the church, and the freeholds, were as 718, 
640, and 1847, since which many of the two former 
have been sold, and the number of the latter fully dou- 
bled. ‘The estimated number of farms, including free- 
holds, were then 4058: they are now supposed to be 
above 6000.+ 

2. Q. Does the crown claim any superiority ? 

1. ‘The crown claims superiority in very few instances 
only, which superiority is called Forstrands-Rettighed. 
3. Q. Whiat are the laws of descent! 

3. The same as in Norway. 

dbs. The laws of descent in Norway exclude pri- 
mogeniture. If a person dies intestate, the property is 
sold or valued, and divided among the children, so as to 
give equal shares to the sons, and half shares to the 
daughters; and where wills exist, they seldom deviate 
from this rule. If any one of the brothers can pay the 
shares to his brothers and sisters, it is generally arranged 
that the freehold estate should be made over to him, in 
order to retain it in the family. 

4. Q. What is the ordinary size of estates? 

A. Such as are called twenty hundreds, or which are 
of the value of 300 to 400 specie dollars, and can feed 
six cows, eighty sheep, and eight horses, are in the in- 
terior considered middie-sized estates. 

Obs. This reckoning by Aundreds would appear to 
be peculiar to Iceland. The amount of a man’s pro- 
perty, or substance in the state, by an ancient regulation, 
was estimated according to the number of ells of vad or 
wad, or, as we are pleased to call it, wadmal, which his 
family was able to manufacture or consume in the course 
of a year. Every hundred ells was liable to a tax, and 
according to the number of hundreds was the estate 
valued. This, it is obvious, was but a loose mode of 
valuation, and was easily evaded. They therefore sub- 
stituted a certain number of cattle which was to consti- 
tute a hundred. ‘Thus, in the answer to this query, it 
is said that six cows, eight horses, and eighty sheep, 
make up twenty Auwndreds, and may be considered as | 
a middle-sized estate. Sir George Mackenzie says a 
hundred consists of two horses, a cow, and a certain 





inhabited part cannot be reckoned at more than 
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8& 9. Q. Do the tenants employ any labourers under 
them? 
wages, what amount! 

-2. ‘Tenants who are in easy circumstances general! 
employ one or more labourers, who, besides board and 
lodging, have from ten to twelve specie dollars annual 


Tow are these labourers paid, and if in money 


' 


wages, 

Gis. In the small farms the various kind of labour 
is performed by the family, excepting certain sorts of 
work that require speed, as hay-making, for instance, 
turf-cutting, clearing away the snow to enable the sheep 
to feed; these are either done by task, or by a common 
day’s work—a medelman’s viark—or as much as a man 
of middling strength can perform. 

The wages of a hired man-servant were, in 1772, from 
four to six rix dollars a year in money, and twelve yards 
of wad or wadmal for clothing; for a woman, two or 
or three rix dollars, and five or six yards of wadmal. 
They receive their food, which is understood to consist 
of a stipulated quantity of certain articles, as butter and 
dried fish.* It appears they have been somewhat in- 
creased since the above period. 

10. Q. What is the proportion of married to unmar- 
ried labourers, being above twenty-one ? 

.1. The proportion of married to unmarried labourers 
cannot be accurately given, Perhaps every seventh ins 
dividual may be married. 

11. Q. What is the ordinary age of marriage, dis- 
tinguishing the sexes, and of puberty ! 

.1. Men 24 to 32; women 19 to 30 in general. 

Obs. The authority given to the clergy, by law, not 
to marry a woman unless she can read and write, would 
appear to be an admirable one, and will explain why the 
peasantry of Iceland are so much better informed than 
those of any other nation of Europe. It is from the 
mother that the child learns the first rudiments of 
education, and receives a taste for reading; and a well- 
educated mother cannot fail to instil into her young off 
spring the principles of religion and morality. I am 
informed by Mr. Broder Knudtzon, that the clergy of 
Norway have the same authority to refuse confirmation 
to those who cannot read and write, as well as answer 
certain questions regarding religion. 

12. @. What is the ordinary fertility of marriages ? 
J. From four to six ; sometimes more. 

13. Q@. What is the gross amount of population ? 

2. About 53,000. 

Obs.—This is but a scanty population for so extensive 
an island, whose surface is to that of Ireland as | to 14, 
or thereabouts ; but thatsurface, it is true, from its nature, 
and the nature of the climate, is perhaps as unfavour- 
able as any that exists within the limits of the two arctic 
circles. The extremes of the northern latitudes are 63° 
24’, and 66° 33’; and of western longitude 13° 28’ and 
24° 31’, and deducting the areas of the numerous fiords, 
by which it is intersected pretty much in the same man- 
ner as Norway, the square contents of the land is about 
37,388 statute miles; but, as I was assured, one third 
part is the very least that could be assumed as wholly 
useless to the inhabitants. The centre of the island, 
being nothing but clusters of yokuls or snowy mioun- 


tains, is said to be fully equal to that extent; so that the 


25,000 











number of sheep, with a fishing-boat, nets and lines, and 
This [ suspect is not accu- 
Farmers in the interior have no fishing-nets ; and 








5. Q. Are estates cultivated principally by owners or 


tenants ! I 


A. By both. 


A. Vide No. 4. 
7. Q. What rents are paid? Are they paid in money, |7 
n produce, or by services, or are they mixed rents com- 


2. Rents are paid in produce—on the coast in fish, 
n the interior, in butter, sheep, &c. &c., according to an 


* Sir George Stewart Mackenzie. 





was found. 
‘ 











¢ Letters on Iceland by Von 'T'roil. 


square miles; and the population on each square mile 
will not exceed two and one tenth persons. 
will suffice to show to what inconveniences the in 
must be subject in such acountry where there are no reads, 


This fact alone 
habitants 


and over which it is utterly impracticable to atteinpt to 


stir in the winter months while the snow is on the ground, 


14. @. What is the annual number of deaths? 


.?. For the last three years the number of deaths has 


6. Q. If by tenants, what are the ordinary size of | ferent ages? 
farms ? 


een from 1100 to 1400. 
15. Q. What is the number of those whe dic at dif- 
2. Of 1390 deaths in 1832 
75 were stillborn 
(84 under 10 years of age 
27 from 10 to 2 116 from 60 to 70 
57 20 30 79 70 80 
72 30 40 68 80 90 
43 40 50 13 90 100 
56 50 60 on 


1390 


* Letters of the Archbishop of Upsal. 
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de iths, 


Zittinate 


proportion of illegitimate to legitimate children appears, 23. @. Is the age of puberty different in Iceland from | the maintenance of the poor. 


19. @. What employments exist for labourers inde- this country than on the continent. |northern climates. 


other articles of the walrus tusks; they also forge im-| other, which is suitable for pasture—the other two thirds | = ite in death.”’* 





without fingers, The Iceland sheep have remarkably | of the eagles, the ravens, and the foxes, more particu- | consi ee rable. 


ia the spring of the year it is taken off whole, as if it} young animals are carried off by all of them. But the ical them ? 


is from four to five pounds. Other exports are dried | 1 | 


fish, salted cod, and other species of the same genus, for | 


lichen islandicus tor medicinal purposes. ‘Their imperts,| by Henderson at the third or fourth hand. One is, that) parts of the island. 





The whole population is employed in feeding cat- plaints, (hepatalgie,) and induration of the liver. The} 2. They are, as before stated, 
tle, or fishing, or both. The numberof those who breed other diseases are the same, generally, as those of Den- Norway; and leprosy is not more prevalent here than 
cattle to those who mostly live by fishing is as three to mark and Scandinavia. It is to be observed, however, the disease called radesyge there ; and the general state 
one nearly, that the measles and scarlatine fevers are less frequent in of bealth is very much like that of other inhabitants of 


ahaa Se 


Obs. The proportion of deaths, according to this ac-! tion, that the sick and the poor are almost wholly ‘sup- | whic h serves to add to , the stipend of the sysselman, 
count, is extremely moderate, being no more than two and_ ported by their own families, and that a sort of disgrac e|The principal receipts of the state proceed from the 
six tenths per cent.; and the more so, from the very great attaches to those who send them away to be taken care landed property of the crown, which is still consider. 
proportion of those who die under ten years of age— of by strangers, even though maintained at their ex-jable, as well as from 4 per cent. on land of inheritance, 
namely, 734, considerably more than one half of the whole pense; those who do not take care of their own poor &c., which on the whole amounts to little. 
are compelled by the sysselman, on the report of the Obs. Strictly speaking, the taxés, though moderate, 


16. Q. What is the annual number of births? repstiore, to pay a much larger sum than the expense of |are direct property taxes, and every one pays according 
In the same year the number of births was 2516, their maintenance would be in their own families. It is |to his circumstances, whether in landed property, stoek, 
consequently 1126 more births than deaths. on this account that there are so few places of reception |or money ; and the amount of the property is esttmated, 
17. Q. What is the number of ijlegitimate births ? either for the poor or the diseased. No stronger proof as abovementioned, by the number of Anndreds an ind 


AL OF the aforesaid 2516 individuals, 383 were ille- of this is wanting than the circumstance of the only vidual possesses. The amount of these taxes, after cer- 
workhouse or poorhouse in the island having been con- tain deductions, is divided between the public revenue, 
Obs. Ainong so sober and sedate a population this verted into the governor’s house at Reikiavik, |the clergy, the churches, and a small portion applied te 


They are mostly paid in 


to be very large, being 15.2 per cent., or one in every that age in England or France, and what difference ex- kind, such as in fish, butter, oil, tallow, &c., to the 


seven nearly, Perhaps it may in part be explained by ists ? jsysselman, who disposes of them to the best advantage, 

the manner in which men and women are huddled to-| 4. Vide No. 11. and pays the proceeds in money, to the landfegued or 

gether in eribs or benches in the miserable hovels of the 24. @. Are there any returns distinguishing the na- treasurer. ‘The whole amount is very inconsiderable, 

peasantry. ture of the prevalent diseases ? one third of which is retained by the sysselman as com- 
18. Q. What proportion of the population is employed -1. The most prevalent or endemic diseases are, chiefly, pensation for his trouble. 

in agriculture ? catarrhs, rheumatism, inflammatory fevers, liver com- 29. Q. Diseases peculiar to Iceland ? 


about the same as in 


pendent of agriculture! | 25. Q. The number of hospitals—general informa-| Obs. The leprosy, which I suspect sometimes pro- 

.1. Other employments than those of breeding cattle tion respecting them—of operations performed—their ceeds to What has been called ele phantiasis by some 
and fishing do not exist; nor is there any other class of mortality ? | writers, is a dreadful disease in Iceland, and is thos de- 
people or townsmen, save the small numbers of trades-| .4. There are no hospitals save those mentioned un- scribed by Von Troil :—*« Its first appearances are swell- 
people in Reikiavik and other trading establishments. der No. 22, which, after all, are of little importance. On ings in the hands and feet, and sometimes also in other 

Obs. There are no manufactures of any kind carried the other hand, there is an important collegiate schoo! parts of the body; the skin becomes shining and of a 
on asa trade, Every branch of industry is domestic,) at Bessestad, which may well be considered as the only bluish cast, the hair falls off, the sight, taste, smell, and 


and contined chiefly to articles of clotaing—wadmal or public institution of importance in the country. |feeling are weakened, and often quite lost ; boils appear 
coarse cloth, gloves, mittens, and stockings, The pea-| 26, Q. What proportion of the country is in pasture on the arms, legs, and face ; respiration becomes diff 
santry are generally ingenious: they make such pieces, —what in tillage ? |cult, and the breath fetid ; aching pains are felt in all 
of furniture as their stiiuple cottages requie; some as-;  .2. About one third of the surface of the country is | the joints, a breaking out spreads over the whole body, 


pire to make trinkets of silver, snuff-boxes, and some considered to be covered with vegetation of some sort or and is at last converted into wounds, which generally 


plements of iron. But Iceland is scantily supplied with consist of yokuls, or snowy mountains, and fields of} This horrible disease, which some think, but others 
metals; vestiges of iron are abundant, but if worth ex-! Java. Ide “ny, to be hereditary, is owing, most probably, toa fish 
tracting the metal, they have neither wood nor coal todo! 27. Q. What are the numbers of cattle in Iceland, diet and poverty of food, want of all kind of exercise in 
so—in fuet, the only mineral they extract from the earth distinguishing draught from other cattle? the winter months, and exclusion from air in their close 
is # little sulphur from the mines of Krusivik, which is .1. The number of sheep is about 500,000; heads of hovels, where a great neglect of cleanliness almost ne- 
scarcely worth the labour of preparing it. Iceland con- cattle, 36,000 to 40,000; horses, from 50,000 to 60,000. cessarily prevails ; the total want of vegetables, except 
sists strictly of a pastoral and fishing population, |'There being no wheel-carriages of any description on occasionally Iceland moss, and a few dwarf cabbages 

20. @. Are there any returns to be procured of the the island, there are no draught cattle: the horses are and potatoes, where trouble has been taken to cultivate 
exports and imports ! the beasts of burden. them, may also contribute to this disease; but I believe 

.1. Produce has of late years been very considerable, Obs. The Icelanders depend on the cattle and the it to be mostly owing to the universal practice of wear- 
and the export of wool alone has been from 3000 to sheep for food and clothing; their horses may be re- ing woolen clothes next to the skin. Before the intro- 
ADO0 skippund. ‘garded more in the light of a luxury, but an indispens- duction of cotton and linen into Great Britain, and when 


Obs. We were told that the breed of sheep had of able one, as without them they would not have the means woolens were universally worn, the leprosy would seein 
late years been much encouraged, and that the numbers! of carrying their produce to barter in exchange for other to have prevailed in as frightful a degree, perhaps, as in 
were fastincreasing. ‘Phe skippund in Norway is about articles of necessity or convenience, at the fishing vil- Iceland, whereas it is now rarely, if ever, heard of. 

320 English pounds, This would give tor the export lages or ports at which the annual supplies arrive from 30. Q. Is there any table of longevity of Iceland ? 

of wool from 960,000 to 1,280,000; but besides the raw Copenhagen. In the preservation of their sheep the} 2. There are tables, which generally resemble that 
wool, theve are exported annually not less than 200,000) peasantry are much hampered by the badness of tke cli- which has been given for the year 1832. It must be 
pairs of knitted stockings, and 300,000 mittens, or gloves | mate, by the scantiness of winter food, and by the attacks | observed, however, that mortality is sometimes more 


fine fleeces of wool, which the farmers never shear, but! larly at the lambing season, when vast numbers of the; 31. Q. The number of medical men—the mode of 


were a skin that easily slips of! The weight of a fleece | foxes are the most destructive: they are the curse of the| .4. The former part of this question has been an- 
country; and with all the pains taken to destroy them, swered already, under 21. Medical men have some pay 
and the rewards placed on their heads, they are supposed |from the crown; the physician 300 specie dollars, and 
the quality of which the fishing banks of Iceland are to be on the increase. The Icelanders say that a king the surgeons 150 specie dollars each per annum. 
celebrated, but which of Jate years have been much in-| of Norway ([{ forget his name) sent them there out of 32. Q. The articles of diet peculiar to Iceland ? 
vaded by French and Dutch fishermen, to the great griev-| revenge for so many of his subjects having gone over to 7. Meat, milk, fish both fresh and dried, bread made 
ance of the Icelanders. They also export fish oil, whale-| settle on the island. Many ridiculous stories are told of of imported corn, cabbages, potatoes, game, fresh-water 
hblubber, skins, eider-down, and a small quantity of the | the cunning tricks of the fox, some of which are detailed ‘fish, Iceland moss, which is used for porridge in some 


with the exception of salt and timber, are generally in| when he wishes to feast on a gull, he walks backward} Ods. It may here be observed, that in this bleak and 


the hands of the Danes, and consist of a small quantity |towards them with his tail cocked up in the air, by dreary region of the globe, with a climate of the worst 
of wheat aud much rye, wine, iron, earthenware, furni-| which, being white, the silly birds think it one of them- description, and a soil two thirds of which is wholly bar- 
tore, and various articles of colonial produce, especially | selves, and he thus takes such one of the flock as suits ren, and the rest but sparingly covered with indigenous 
sugar and coflee, besides beer and spirits, suuff and to-/ him, A gull is proverbially a stupid animal, and a fox plants of stunted growth, most of the articles of diet, 
bacco, all of which are in almost general demand, espe-/ a cunning one, but neither the cunning of the one, nor | beyond fish and butcher’s meat, must be imported. In 
cially the last two. the stupidity of the other, will make his readers gulls the vegetable kingdom, however, Nature has not been 
wh. Q. What number of medical men are there on enough to give credit to such idle stories, which are bor- | niggardly in endowing many of their plants with quali- 
the island? rowed from Olafsen and Povelsen, who had them from ties which have fitted them for the nutriment of men 
.1. One physician, and six district surgeons. Horrebow, and he from some one else. and eattle, and others for domestic utility. Dr. Hooker 
22. 4. What charitable institutions ? 28. Q. What taxes are paid, distinguishing direct from has collected and arranged most of these in his “ Flora 
-2, There are no charitable institutions except four! indirect 2 jIslandica” from various sources, and fiom his own re- 
hospitals for invalid lepers, of which there are generally .1. There are no direct taxes, except tithes to the | searches on the spot. 
wot more than three or four in each. clergy, rates to the church and to the poor, and from | 


Obs. Ttis highty creditable to the Icelandic popula-j most of the peasants the tax of 14 specje dollar valuo,t . * Von Trroil’s Letters on Iceland, 
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rably abundant, and keep both horses and horned cattle 
in good condition during the summer months. 


The grasses for sheep and cattle in the meadows and 
valleys through which rivers or streamlets flow are tole-| 


BARROW’S VISIT TO ICELAND. 
35. Q. Are epidemics frequent? 
4. Epidemics are not very frequent. 

36. Q. The state of crime, of punishment, of morals, 





‘They | of education in Iceland ? 


also afflerd good hay, when the weather will allow them | 4. Crimes are rare ; small thefts, especially of sheep, 


to get it well in. 
in all the northern climates. Of the Agrostis Dr. Hooker 


seven; of Poa, nine; of Festuca, six. Besides these, 
there are various species of .drundo, Triticum, Plan- 
tago, Juncus, Rumec, Lathyrus, Vicia, Trifolium, and 
a great many others. Many of the fuci or sea-weeds 
are eagerly devoured by such of the horses and cattle as 
are near the coast in the winter season, when other food 
fails them, which is often the case. Many of the mosses 
and lichens are also eaten by the sheep and cattle, and 
that beautiful lichen, the Rangiferinus, is not the favour- 
ite of the reindeer only, but sought after by the domes- 
ticated animals. The reindeer are not included among 
such in Iceland; but many thousands are said to run 
wild in the interior and uninhabited parts of the island, 
having been first introduced in the year 1770 from Nor- 
way with the intention of making them useful;* they 
might, indeed, by domestication, become most valuable : 
their skins, when dressed, are beautiful; at present they 
are entirely uscless to the natives. I could not learn that 
any attempts had been made to domesticate them, or 
that they consider them worth the cost of the powder 
and ball to shoot them; besides which, in their wild 
state, they are diilicult to approach, and fly to the moun- 
tains on the sight of man. 

In addition to the application of the products of the 
soil as articles of food, whether for man or beast, Von 
Troil mentions three plants which the natives convert 
into bread: these are the flour made of the Fial-gras, 
(the lichen Islandicus;) of the Kornsyra, (Polygonum 
bistorta ;) and of the Melar, (.drundo arenaria ;) and 
these plants are said to afford no mean substitute for the 
sour rye biscuits imported from Copenhagen, and the 
sour doughy bread made from rye flour. Crow-berries, 
(Empetrum nigrum,) and juniper berries, (Juniperns 
communis,) they frequently mix with curds or new milk. 

The Icelanders would seem to have a taste for sour 
food. Their butter even (except what is brought fresh 
to Reikiavik) is generally used sour, which they call 
surt smoer. It is hard pressed down into casks, when 
it will keep for years, and is supposed to be the better 
forage. They keep also sour whey (called syra) in 
casks, where it ferments, and is left for months, improv- 
ing, like their butter, with age. The skyr, which is the 
curd after the whey has been pressed out, is also pre- 
served for future use. Their cheese is mostly, if not 
wholly, made from sheep’s milk, and is so bad that none 
of our party could venture to eat it. 

The fuci, of which there are not fewer than forty 
species, and with which the coasts abound, ere in much 
use both by the people and the cattle. The Fucus pal- 
matus, the dulse ot the Scotch, and the sol of the Ice- 
landers, is perhaps the most frequently prepared and 
eaten of any other of the genus; but if is not eaten 
fresh as the Scots use it, and but seldom raw, and then 
after it has been dried in the sun. The Fucus saccha- 
rinus, the laver of the Welsh, and the s/oke of the 
Irish, supplies them with one of their best vegetables; 
and it is somewhat remarkable that, as the Irish eat it 
with sour milk, the Icelanders make use of it with their 
syra, or sour whey. 

33. Q. How are medicines provided—what are they ! 

A. In Reikiavik by the privileged apothecary, and in 
other places by the district surgeons, who also have the 
privileges of apothecaries in districts where no apothe- 
caries’ shops are found. Those medicines which are 
generally used in Denmark are also in general use here. 

34. Q. Are spirits much used—their effect ? 

A. Of late years brandy has been much cheaper than 
formerly, and consequently the sale has considerably in- 
creased, so that about 1000 barrels have been imported, 
which makes something more than two bottles per an- 
num for each individual. The effects of the increased 
consumption of brandy can be attended with no salutary 
results, which however, be tzey good or bad, will not be 
apparent to their whole extent till after the lapse of some 
years. 


They consist of those most common {are the most frequent; but the high tribunal of the coun- 
| try has seldom to decide more than six or eight cases 
enumerates seven species; of Phleum, three ; of  dira,| per annum, private as well as public. 


The whip is the 
only punishment applied in this country, excepting fines. 
Those who are punished with hard labour are sent to 
Copenhagen. Education is altogether domestic; every 
head of a family teaches his children generally to read 
and write, and the precepts of religion according to the 
religious books prescribed by law. 

Obs, The gentle and peaceable disposition of the 
natives, their moral and religious education and sober 
habits, act as preventives of crimes of a flagrant kind, 
so that capital punishment, which is confined to murder, 
has not occurred for many years. The last instance of 
one condemned to die was of a peasant for the murder 
of his wife, when no one in the island could be prevailed 
on to perform the office of executioner, and it was ne- 
cessary to send the criminal over to Norway to undergo 
the sentence of the law. No Icelander, unless for the 
accusation of a crime that would, if proved, incur capi- 
tal punishment or imprisonment for life, can be kept in 
confinement before the time of his trial—indeed, so in- 
frequent are crimes of any kind, that the governor told 
us the courts of law at Reikiavik had little or nothing 
to do, 

37. Q. Custom-house returns for a series of years,— 
the quantity of grain imported,—the statistics of the 
fisheries for a series of years? 

Obs. No return made to this question. 

—_—_ 
CHAPTER X. 
LEAVE-TAKING. 

Return of the Prince of Denmark to Reikiavik—his personal 
appearance and character—his suite—Collection of minerals 
—Mountain of Obsidian—The prince’s visit to the yacht— 
Dinner given by the governor—Popularity of the prince—Take 
leave of him and the governor—Passage home—Arrival in 
London. 

On entering the harbour of Reikiavik, when returning 
from our unsuccessful voyage to Stappen, we observed a 
number of flags flying in the town. and also on board 
the few Danish merchant vessels which were riding at 
anchor in the bay, This display of colours, as we were 
soon given to understand, was in compliment to the re- 
turn of the Prince of Denmark from the extensive tour 
he had been making in the northeastern part of the 
island. Asa matter of common courtesy, we thought 
it right to join in the compliment, by hoisting English 
colours, not having any Danish on board. It was too 
late to go on shore that evening, but on the following 
morning, which was Sunday, we called upon Mr. Knudt- 
zon to ask him to introduce us to his royal highness, 
who, while we were conversing in his room, made his 
appearance without ceremony, when we had each the 
honour of being presented to the prince. He expressed 
the pleasure he felt on meeting with so many English 
gentlemen on this remote island, was extremely sociable, 
and remained for nearly a couple of hours in conversa- 
tion with us. 

The prince is a young man, as IT should think about 
twenty-six years of age, of easy and affable manners, a 
suavity of address, an inquisitive turn, calculated to in- 
vite rather than repel familiar conversation. Free from 
any appearance of hauteur or reserve himself, he soon 
puts others at their ease in his presence. His figure is 
of the middle size, and in good proportion ; his counte- 
nance not such as would generally be called handsome, 
but agreeable, and marked with intelligence; and if he 
should, unfortunately for himself, not be considered, 
which I sincerely hope he may be, as— 


«“ The expectancy and rose of the fair state,” 


and if he be not precisely such a copy of that Prince of 
Denmark whose portrait our immortal bard has drawn, 
and whom we have been in the habit of admiring as— 


“The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers,” 





* Von Troil’s Letters. 
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fine young man. It was not from a single interview 
that I formed my idea of the character of this prince 
We saw a great deal of him in the short stay we made 
on the island, and found him alwavs, and on all ocea- 
sions, the same: always civil, agreeable in conversation, 
and studious to oblige. His suite consisted of two lieu- 
tenants of the navy, as aides-de-camp; their names 
Irminger and Pencillius, two remarkably fine young 
officers, both of whom spoke English, the former per- 
fectly ; a physician, and a painter of the name of Klose, 
a German. 

On my introduction to the prince, hé immediately sait 
that we were old acquaintances; and on my expressing 
some doubt, he said, « Yes, at Geneva :” he repeated the 
same thing at a future interview. It was not for me to 
contradict him, though [ could not call to my recollec- 
| tion having fallen in with him there, or any where clse, 
|although I certainly was at Geneva at the time he men- 
tioned. He told us, that while in the north af the island, 
they had been very fortunate in the weather, which was 
constantly fine and pleasant; but as they approached the 
south, it became bad, with frequent rain, of which little 
or none had fallen in the northern districts. 

On the same evening the governor invited us to mect 
his royal guest, who was execedingly communicative, 
and dwelt largely on the pleasure he had received in hia 
northern tour. His painter had made a number of 
sketches and water-colour drawings, and his attendants 
had collected a pumber of 
among which wes an immense mass of obsidian, so 
large, indeed, that they found it difficult to convey, and 
therefore broke it into fragments, leaving the greater 
portion behind ; yet what he bad brought was of im- 
mense size, and being mueh admired by us tor its clear, 
glassy, dark colour—indeed, perfectly black, which is 
rarely met with in large masses,—he offered it as a pre- 
sent to Mr. Sinith, observing to him that whenever he 
married, he desired he would make from it a set of orna- 
ments for his wife, and tell her the prince had given it 
to him as a memorial of friendship.* 

He had not made any collection of mirterats himself, 
but a smal! vessel of Mr. Knudtzon had just at this time 
arrived, which he had sent to the northward expressly to 

Of these 
They con- 


mineralogical specimens, 


collect some for the museum of Copenhagen. 


}he allowed me to take whatever I pleased. 
| sisted mostly of such as are common in the island-+ 
| zeolites of all kinds, radiated and foliated ; several beau- 


jtiful speciinens of chalcedomies; chalcedonic notlules 





| tilled with quartz crystals, large masses of grouped quartz 
ery stals, and specimens of siliceous sand-stone, of fine 
lgranulated quartz of the whiteness and te\ture of re- 
| fined sugar; various specimens of compact and porous 
(lava and pumice-stone; specimens of rhomboical erys- 
| tals of double refracting calcareous spar, which I believe 


| 
jable property that, if broken into the smallest fragments, 
| ; } + } ! 1! 
jeach fragment will be a perfect rhomboidal double-re- 
fracting crystal. He had also in his collection specimens 
of that singular mineralised wood, the surturbrand. 
The prince was invited to breakfast with us on the 
Yarrow,” and 


is peculiar to Iceland, and which possesses the remark- 


following morning in the “ Flower of 
readily gratified us by accepting the invitation. At eleven 

* To remove all doubt as to the voleanic origin of 
obsidian, about which at one time there was so much 
doubt and discussion, Dr. Holland proceeded to the north- 
east of the island, to a place called Reikiadalr, to ex- 
amine it in situ. He found a guide who coukd conduct 
him to the spot where it was thrs to be seen :—* A val- 
ley,” he says, “nearly circular in form, and abont a mile 
in diameter, exhibited at its upper extremity a vast bed 
of what appeared at a distance to be the same rough 
lava which had so frequently hefore occurred to our ob- 
servation. Approaching the spot, we were surprised and 
gratified to find that this mass of rock was entirely com- 
posed of obsidian and pumice, the former of these mine- 
rals giving a brilliant glassy lustre to that face of the bed 
which is opposed to the valley beneath. The front of 
the rock on this side has an elevation nearly perpendicu- 
lar of about thirty feet.” —.WS. Journal. Of the volcanic 
formation of this bed, extending in one direction more 
than a mile, Dr. Holland could not entertain a doubt. 
No clear, glassy, black specimens could be procured ; 
the greater part of the mass appeared to be in a state of 





he was yet what, in common parlance, we should call a 





transition into pumice. 
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o'clock M went on shore to bring him off in 
the cutter, in er that he might pay his roval highness 
the respect of steering the boat himself. The yacht was 
dressed ont in all her colours for the occasion, and as 
he is « {tue royal yacht club, she was well provided 
with fla 

The tag of Denmark, which we had procured from 
me of the ve ls in the bay, was hoisted on the fore- 
topmast head. Ve on observed the cutter pus! off 


from the jetty; and notwithstanding the large party 


which was in her, the boat’s crew forced her through the 
water at a speed rarely exceeded by the finest crew that 
ever pulled in a miinu-of-war'’s gig. 


The prince was accompanied by his exce!lency the 
governor, the two aides-de-camp, and Mr. Klose, the 
Mr. Knudtzon, and one or two of the 
cikiavik, who were also invited 


German artist, 
principal residents of R 
to meet him. The prince Was dressed in a neat gene- 
ral’s uniform of green, and he wore a star upon his 
breast. His The 
party remained some Little time on deck; and after in- 
specting the run of the vessel, (if IT may be allowed to 
use the expression,) aud admiring her deck, which was 
remarkable for its space when free from the boats, they 


aides-de-camp were also in uniform. 


went below into the large cabin, where a handsome 
breakfast was provided. ‘The prince expressed himself 
greatly pleased with the internal fittings of the yacht, 
and was surp! 
more particularly at the 
remarked was not only hi; 


dimensions of the principal 
her (being a 





cabin, which he 
little above six feet) but in every respect superior to that 
of one of their trigates, 

Mr. Smith having proposed his royal highness’s 
health, he immediately followed up the toast with * The 
Flower of Yarrow, and the gentlemen on board,” and 
he subsequently drank each of our healths separately, 
addressing us severally by name. After breakfast, cigars 
were handed round, and those who preferred it smoked 
pipes, of which Mr. Smith had a choice collection, 

About three o'clock the party broke up, and the prince, 
on taking his leave, complimented us in the most gra- 
cious manner, and again expressed a hope that we should 
some day meet in Denmark, where his house would al- 
ways be open to us. 


On showing my sketch-book to him, at the request of 


some of the party present, he told me that we must all 
go and look at Mr. Klose’s drawings, which were taken 
during their travels on the island, ar.! which he thought 
This gentleman having kindly pro- 
them, we went on shore the 
or rather to the apart- 
ments which he occupied, at the hour appointed. 

We were not disappointed in inspecting his perform- 
ances: the sket: 
he had made one of the best representations of the Gey- 
ser of any I have yet seen. We found the prince at 
Mr. Klose’s, and after having carefully looked over the 


would interest us. 
mised to allow us to see 


following morning to his house, 


hes were full of taste and ireedom, and 


crawings, we accompanied him to the library, where we 
passed away two or three hours, in examining some cu- 


rious old books. In the morning, previous to our going 


on shore, we received a letter from the governor, con-! 


veying the prince’s invitation to dine with him at four 
o'clock on that dav. We accordingly went, and met the 
bishop and a few other of the principal people of Reikia- 
vik, Although quite unable to enter into any conversa- 
tion with the bishop in his own language, yet I felt great 
pleasure in the mutual endeavour to instruct cach other 
in the names of different objects, as used by the two na- 
tions, many of which come very near to each other in 
the two languages,—sometimes identically the same, 


only perhaps pronounced a little differently ;—and when- | 


ever this happened to be the case, it seemed to amuse 
the good bishop exceedingly. ‘This worthy man appear- 
ed to me one of the mildest and most amiable gentlemen 
{ have had the good fortune to fall in with, and this is 


the character he bears on the island. He is a native, 


{at the extent of the accommodations, | 
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carden. The prince conversed much during dinner; and | water at the rate of nine knots an hour. The night was 


the governor was, as usual, full of his jokes and good 
‘humour. No one felt uider any restraint, and we passed 
la most agreeable eveniny. After dinner we ali walked 
|up to the Scholar's Monument on the hill, and enjoyed 
ja fine view of the grand panorama of mountains that 
skirt the Bay of Faxe. 

Having taken our leave of the prince, who again re- 
| peated to each of us his hope that we should come and 
| see him in Denmark, and reassured us of the kind at- 
j tention he would pay to us; and having taken a parting 
‘farewell of the governor and his guests, we went on 
jboard the yacht to sleep, with the intention of getting 
under weigh for England at break of day. 

I ought to state that the whole conduct of the prince 
gave great satisfaction to the resident merchants and the 
iscttled inhabitants of Reikiavik: he never once com- 
plained of his banishment, nor, of course, did any one 
presume to hint at a wish to know the cause of it; but 
he once observed to his countrymen, that he supposed 
ihe owed his visit to Iceland to his having spoken his 
|inind too freely at court. he inhabitants, previous to 
‘his northern tour, had given him a public ball, at which 
{he made himself very agreeable, and danced a great 
deal, particularly with the de//e of Reikiavik, the shoe- 
| maker's daughter, who was reckoned a great beauty, and 
;}to whom he was very attentive. 

It is to be hoped that this visit of the prince will have 
lthe good eflect of being attended with benefit to those 
who, in all probability, will become his future subjects— 
lindeed I am confident he will neither forget nor neglect 
|them. A sinall addition to the public expenditure of 
Denmark might be made an important boon to these 
| poor people, and above all to the clergy, whose lament- 
jable condition he must have witnessed on his travels. 
hae addition of ten pounds a-year to each of their mise- 








| rable stipends, which would not entail an increase of 


three thousand pounds—nay, even half that sum—would 
bring down the blessings of the whole community on 
his head. 
favour at home, for I perceive, by the papers, that he 
has returned, and is appointed to the command of the 


Jutland, opposite to Zealand. 

And now I must bid adieu to Iceland, in all proba- 
| bility—though I hope not—for ever. I must not, how- 
ever, take leave of Reikiavik, without recording the ex- 
|pression of my warmest thanks for the kindness we 
;received from the Danish gentlemen with whom we had 
the pleasure to become acquainted. The marked atten- 
tion and civility which we experienced from one and all 
| were truly gratifying ; and I may safely sty, that during 
‘all my rambles, which have been somewhat excursive, | 
never met with a more friendly and hearty welcome than 
lat Reikiavik. ‘To my friend Mr. Kreiger I felt myselt 
|more obliged than I can express for the very flattering 
reception I received on the renewal of our acquaintance 
jafter a lapse of a few years; and I have strong reasons 
‘for believing that he was equally gratified at the unex- 
‘pected visit of one whom, in all probability, he had for- 
gotten. 
lit should not altogether escape my memory, he begged 
|my acceptance of his Icelandic snuff-box, regretting that 
jhe had nothing about him that might be deemed more 
'worthy of my acceptance; to me it will ever serve as a 
| memorial of as worthy a man as I believe exists. 
| These snutFboxes are in common use among the 
; gentry ; they resemble somewhat the mull or sneezing- 
lhorn of the Scots, but are made of ivory, mostly of the 
| morse or seahorse teeth, and are neatly mounted in 
silver. 

There is another person, to whose unwearied and un- 
ceasing kindness I can never repay the debt of gratitude 
I owe him—Mr. Knudtzon, the worthy cousin of our 
‘worthy companion Broder Knudtzon—a name, indeed, 
which I believe [ may with safety say is a sufficient pass- 





It would not appear that he is much out of 


fortress and town of Frederica, on the eastern coast of 


As a proof of his desire that the recollection of 


clear, and we enjoyed a fine sight of the Aurora Borealis, 
which in this high northern latitude is seen to greater 
perfection than we southerns have an opportunity of 
seeing it, more especially in the smoky atmosphere of 
London. During the 22d we were terribly rolled about 
in a very heavy sea, without a breath of wind—one of 
the most unpleasant situations imaginable to a landsman, 
or, I believe, to a seaman either. 

The calm continued till midnight, when we were 
lucky enough to get a strong and steady wind on the 
beam, which enabled us to continue running upwards of 
ten knots day and night, under close-reefed mainsail, 
double-reefed foresail and reefed staysail, and which con- 
tinued till we got sight of Barra Head, on the morning 
of the 25th, just five days from our departure, thirty 
hours of which we were becalmed. To the credit of our 
mate, and the accuracy of his chronometer, the yacht 
was steered for this head, and the land-fall was made 
within a few miles of what the chronometer gave. Pass- 
ing Barra Head in the evening, we made the island of 
Isla, and soon found ourselves more quiet under shelter 
of the land. In running so fast through the water, we 
shipped several seas, as may be imagined, and the salt 
water often poured copiously through the skylight, and 
down the companion into the cabin. 

We ran past Isla, and having stood on till we thought 
we were clear of some rocks which lie off the southern 
coast,.we rounded the island, and laid to during the night. 
The intermitting light on the island of Orensa, situated 
at the southwest point of Isla, shone beautifully bright 
amidst the darkness which prevailed, and the light on 
the Mull of Cantyre was not less brilliant, both being 
visible at the same time. 

On the following morning at daybreak we again got 
under sail, and enjoyed a fine view of the Hebrides as 
we sailed through the channel to the entrance of Ard- 
farrick, called in the charts Ardpatrick. We could get 
no pilot to take us in, but the weather being remarkably 
fine, and the channel completely sheltered at the back of 
a small island called Ghia, we sounded our way through, 
the bottom being distinctly visible, until we opened out 
aud entered a fine expanse of water, as smooth as a mir- 
ror, and anchored immediately opposite to the house of 
Captain Colin Campbell, a connection by marriage of 
Mr. Smith. 

Thus ended my voyage in the “ Flower of Yarrow,” 
to which I shall ever look back with the greatest plea- 
sure, and with a deep sense of gratitude to my friend 
Mr. Smith, through whose kindness I have been enabled 
to visit an island of deep interest, and one not casily 
accessible, where the grand agencies of Nature employed 
in creating, changing, and destroying the earth’s sur- 
face, are carried on to a greater extent probably than in 
most other parts of the globe. I feel that to this steady 
friend I cannot hope even to pay the debt I owe for the 
marked attention I uniformly received at his hands, from 
the moment I put my foot on board his yacht to the hour 
of my leaving her. 

We all went on shore to dinner at Captain Campbell’s, 
and having passed a very agreeable evening, being anx- 
ious to get to London, I took leave of my fellow-travel- 
lers, and started on horseback to East Tarbut, a distance 
of eleven miles. Being a stranger to the road, quite 
alone, the night dark, and the country apparently very 
bleak, my ride was almost as dreary as I had found it on 
my journey to the Laplanders. 

After all the tossing and tumbling about which I had 
recently undergone, I slept very soundly at M‘Calman’s 
inn, and proceeded by the steamboat the next morning 
through the Kyles of Bute up the Clyde to Glasgow, 
from whence I made the best of my way, by the mail, 
to London, where I arrived on the evening of the 30th 
August, considerably benefited in health, and highly de- 
lighted with all I had seen, without one regret, except 
that of not having the opportunity of seeing more. 





and has risen to his present situation entirely by his own | port through all Europe. 
merit, having, I believe, been one of the scholars at Skal-|_ We set sail on the morning of the 20th of August, 
holt, and afterwards /ector at Bessestad. land with a light breeze reached the Meal-Sack late in 

The governor sat at the end of the table, and the! the evening. At night the wind freshened, and we were 
ninee took his seat next to him on his right hand. The well clear of the land before morning, when we encoun- 
buner was remarkably well served up, and there was a!tered some very heavy squalls from all points of the ; ee 
display of vegetables, poor enough it must be admitted,|compass, accompanied with showers of hail. At mid- 
but such as is seldom met with at a dinner-table in Rei-!d iy the weather improved considerably, and we got a 
hiavik, und they were all the produce of the governor's | steady breeze on the beam, which carried us through the 


THE END, 
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Betters from the South. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


(Continued from p. 297.) 





LETTER XVII. 


On our way back to Bona we halted a few miles from |terminate in steep rocks along the shore; the city is in- 
town, to see a farm which Marshal D’Uzer has bought|closed by walls about sixty feet in height, pretty thick, 
and begun to cultivate, and on which he is constructing but not backed with earth, and have the shape of a rect- 
This would seem to indicate, atjangle, slightly inclined towards the valley of the Sei- 


a handsome house. 


least, his belief, that the French occupation of the coun- | bouze, ) 
The soil of the flat part of the|capable of a good defence against the Arabs: 
He has| circumference is 3,400 yards. 
planted thousands of young irees in a spacious level | one leading from the east to the harbour; another called 


try will be permanent. 
farm is black loam, and it appears to be fertile. 


orchard, the tender verdure of which is beautiful, and 


fills the mind with pleasing associations. Here the olive, | face the citadel. 
the vine, the mulberry, and the fig tree, have already dis-|700 yards in circuit, crowns a high hill to the south of 


placed the osier and the nettle; and amidst fruits and 


flowers that will soon spring up, the song of the night-|by the natural soil, that it would be difficult to make a 
ingale will be heard instead of the yelping of the jackal.| breach in it; it is capable of cannonading the roadstead 


Looking over the fair plantation, I recalled, and repeated 
to myself, the lines of my favourite Beattie :— 


’T was from philosophy man learn’d to tame 
The soil from plenty to intemperance fed ; 
Lo, by the echoing axe and thundering flame, 
Poison and plague, and yelling rage are fled. 
The waters, bursting from their slimy bed, 
Bring health and melody to every vale ; 
And from the breezy main and mountain’s head, 
Ceres and Flora to the sunny dale, 
To fan their glowing charms, invite the flattering gale. 
WMinstrel— Book TI. 


Ona hill above his farm the marshal has opened a 
marble quarry. The vein unfortunately produces hitherto 
only blue marble; but he has explored it neither widely 
nor deeply, and by extending his researches he may come 
to pure white stone. I returned to Bona well pleased 
with my excursion in all respects, except that an unto- 
ward boot had pressed so tightly on one of my ancles as 
to inflame it, and occasion considerable pain. Absorbed 
as I had been in sublime speculations about the quantity 
of bread and cheese which the enormous plain might be 
made to yield under good cultivation, I had never 
thought of relieving myself by the simple process of 
ripping up the galling leather: on reaching the hotel I 
found myself quite lame, and after despatching an apo- 
logy to the commandant for not dining with him, I was 
glad to stretch myself on the top of my bed, and to 
amuse myself with reading the few books that I had 
with me relating to the history of Bona. 

I find that the latitude and longitude of this place have 
been accurately ascertained by a French officer of engi- 
neers, and that it lies in 36° 53’ 56” north latitude, and 
in 5° 24’ 38” east longitude; so that its distance in a 
straight line is a little more than 95 leagues from Algiers. 

Bona is situated in a spacious bay, bounded on the 
west by Cape Garde, and on the cast by Cape Rosa. 
The river Seibouze, joined toward the end of its course 
by the river Boojeemah, the ancient Armua, falls into 
the sea within this bay, as well as the Matrag, a river 
rather less than the Seibouze, which discharges itself 
half way between Bona and Cape Rosa. 

General Bourmont had no sooner possessed himself of 
Algiers than he thought of occupying Bona. The 
French having long maintained an African company, 
whose coral fishery was here, looked on themselves as 
natural heirs to the possession of this part of the coast ; 
an expedition was accordingly fitted up, and General 
Damremont was appointed to the command of it. The 
land troops consisted of two regiments of the line, and a 
proportionable force of artillery : these were embarked in 
ten vessels of different sizes, of which two frigates, the 
Bellona and the Duchess of Berry, set out ahead of the 
rest to reconnoitre the place, and to sound, not only its 
harbour, but the disposition of the inhabitants. On the 
Ist of August, 1830, the whole squadron anchored in the 
bay of Bona, and the admiral learned from the captain 
of the Bellona, which had previously arrived, that the 
inhabitants, annoyed by the hostilities of vast hordes of 
Kabyles and Arabs who beleaguered the place, would be 
but too happy to receive the French as their defenders. 
By invitation from General Damremont, the cadi and 
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commandant’s vessel. Promises of eternal attachment 
were exchanged as liberally as between overs: 
settled that the French troops should land, and they ac- 
cordingly took possession both of the town and_ the 
citadel, 

Bona is built at the bottom of what the French call a 
mamelon, 7. e. breast or nipple of land, the sides of which 





it was 


This wall, though weak in some parts, is still 
its total 
The town has four gates, 


the Arab Gate, leading to Constantine, and two that 
The Kasbah, or citadel, with a wall of 


the city: this wall is so high and so thick, and so backed 


and the mouth of the valley, and it entirely commands 
the town: its interior is very large, and contains a num- 
ber of cisterns. 

Posted here with two thousand regular soldiers, be- 
sides artillerymen, General Damremont congratulated his 
countrymen on their prowess in beating off the Kabyles 
and Arabs, who besieged the place very actively during 

! 





- ’ . ‘ 
|barkation, and the inhabitants, though far frei 


included 


} themselves, had no wish that he should be 


There was courage as well as humanity 
in this action, for the citizens who brought down this 
artilleryman to the sea-shore, and saw him into the boat, 
both came and went back under the fire of the besieging 
Arabs, 

For more than a year after this first abandonment of 
Bona by the French, the little civic garrison continued 
heroically to resist the hostilities of the native tribes, and 

thi 
w then 


the massacre. 


to refuse submission to the Bey of Constantine. In 





beginning of July, I831, General Berthezen 


governor of Algiers, learning that they were blockade 
and probably in want of provisions, sent the 
of twenty sacks of biscuits, and 


‘ma present 
a few more of rice, to- 
gether with a cargo of provisions, which were offered for 
their purchase at what the French considered moderate 
prices. The Bonnese accepted the present with i 
thanks, but they declined the provisions that were oflered 


on sale, as they could import the same articles at a 


many 


cheaper rate from Alexandria and ‘Tunis: happily their 
invaders were too barbarous to have a single galley at 
sea: the people of Bona had, therefore, to endure only a 
land blockade. But how did the poor devils, you will 
say, get money to purchase supplies from Egypt and 
Tunis after all their richest citizens had lett them! This 
! 


In the first place, let 


a Moor or Arab pass for being ever so poor, and live evet 


question is not perfectly insoluble. 





eighteen days; but if we look at the history of a subse- 
quent siege, after General Damremont had deserted Bona, | 
we shall not be disposed to rank this defence among the 
first rate feats of heroism. On the {8th of August, a| 





| 

squadron of four ships arrived from Algiers, bringing at) 
once, intelligence of the revolution of the Barricades in} 
. - ‘ ] 
Paris, and an order for General Darmremont and all his} 





force to re-embark for Algiers. It was supposed that| 
General Bourmont meditated throwing himself, with the 

i whole French African army, if he could persuade them} 
{to follow him, into the south of France, and there to 
jerect the Bourbon standard. Whether he entertained 
\this project or not, he at least thought it fit that the gar- 
rison of Bona should be recalled; and the inhabitants] 
learned with consternation that they must now depend} 
on their own valour for defending the town. Fear and 

grief, say the French, and we ean well believe them, were! 
depicted in the countenances of the citizens when they 
saw the preparations of the French for departing ; and 








richer class took the noble resolution of flying away, and] 
embarked on board the French squadron for Algiers.| 
The remainder, thus left to their fate, seemed to hav 
but a small chance of standing out against their besiegers ; 
but the poor people of Bona, though thus basely aban- 
doned by the French and their own civie notables, were 
not thrown into utter despair, but resolved upon and ac- 
complished their defence. 


Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem. 


They threw fifty men into the citadel, and the rest kept 
watch and ward on the city walls; the continuance of 


fourscore Turkish soldiers among them, the residues of 


the ancient garrison, was, no doubt, an important cir- 
cumstance in their favour, and it is possible that the oc- 
cupation of Bona by the French had spread an exaspe- 
ration among the native tribes that nay have somewhat 
abated when they heard of the Christians having de- 
parted; nevertheless, the Kabyles and Arabs still parti- 
ally invested the place, and the position of the citizens 
was very perilous, as the bey of Constantine continued 
summoning them to surrender. The number of men in 
Bona at this time could not have excceded 300, if it even 
famounted to so much, without counting the Turks ; for 
the French, on first taking possession of it, reckoned the 
whole population only at two thousand. One thing was 
| quite certain, namely, that if the native tribes had got 
jinto the town and found any unfortunate Clhiristian, par- 
ticularly a French soldier, within its precinets, his head 
would have been the first offering made to Mahomet. 
After the embarkation of the French was completed, and 
their sails were hoisted, a signal from the Jand was given 
by the Bonnese, requesting a boat’s crew to be sent 
ashore. A boat was accordingly manned and sent, an 

the cause of the signal was 





found to be, that a Frenc] 





the chief inhabitants of the city came on board the 








artilleryman had been left behind in the hurry of em- 


so miserably, you can never be sure that he és really p 
wv that he has not got a good deal of money hid und 
und; and this was with the majo- 


» were reckoned in the 


pr babh the case 


rity of the citizens of Bona \ 








poorer class. In the next place there are still eb 
factories of cloth and other articles in Bona; and t! 
! ultory warfare of its besiegers, I beheve, never er 
tirely prevented a trade with the interior, which earried 
the Bonnese exports into the interior, and brought back, 
I believe, even gold from the auriter nds oi t rive 
Jummel, in the province of Constantin 

Bona thus continued to hold outs; and thie onl el 
of distrust in its own es which it betrayed, was 
the sending a request to the governor of A! rs fora 
mall auxiliary force, to be acco inied with s 


and ammunition. The deputation, however, who broi 


this request, particularly in d that no French soldier 





should be sent, but only Mahometans in the Preach 

vi A hundred and twenty-five Zouaves v 

ingly selected at Algiers, and the stipulation re 

“no Frenchmen” was adhered to i the pri 
were concerned, but the twelve of ul SI 

were all French. Every man was pri i witha] 
jdred and fifty Muropeaa carti i forty thou | 
Algerine ones for the whole corps, and to these were 
added sixty greiades, filty how itz chat | 
dred muskets, and sixty comple uniforms. A « 
cuished oflicer, Captain Bigot, had the chiet 
command of this litte foree, whilst Lient-Col. Ih 
had, in reality, a superior authority, under the ¢ ol 
French consul at Bona. The expedition arrived on the 
14th of September, ISSi: its detatis have not su ient 
importance that I should relate them to vou, but when I 
put them together im my own mond, the ( to 
oue of the thousand and one proots of the foilv, and, 
what is worse, of the folly made more foolish by fraud, 
that has pervaded the French management of 


Really, if ants and beavers had risi 


micht well laugh at the lack ef wisdo: 





faculties 
i with which t! 


alluirs of men are conducted. 





The French manifestly wis 
masters of Bona, and, all things considered, I uld 
say that they were justifiable in that desire ; for if thei 
Africa is to be of use to 
the cause of civilisation, it is obvious that they mr 


occupation of northern 


possess as much as possible of the Alverine re 
but if the possession of Bona was their wi 
have also made it their determi: Land the presence 
of a few frigates in the harbour would have instantly 
decided the matter by laying the Bonnese at the merey 
of the French for supplies by sea, whilst at t 


time two or three battaiions would have rid the place ot 


he same 


all land-bloeckade, and would have imposed laws on the 


Moor sand Arabs. 
If, on the other hand, F ht nil 
in conscience merely to | }" 


to leave them a free and independent eon v, they 
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ought to have sent no French officer at all amongst the ‘conspiring to assassinate him, and also to massacre all] est terms, that the murder and the press-scene were 


Zouaves, and they should have instructed Col. Huder 
to act in no other manner than as a mere consul. But 
they chose a disingenuous middle part. They pretended 
to treat the people of Bona as allies, independent of 
every thing except the friendly assistance of the French; 
but the citizens very soon saw that Huder had come as 
a would-be commandant, and not as a consul. 
I believe, attaches personally to Huder—he only obeyed 
his instructions—but the intentions of the French not 
to aid, but to rule, became so ev.dent, that the Turks, 
jeined not only by most of the « itizens but by the Arabs 
without, caballed against the French, and resolved to get 
rid of them. Prayers were offered up in the mosques, 
beseeching God to favour an insurrection against the 
Christians. The issue of the affair was, though a de- 
tachment of French military arrived to relieve the forlorn 
consul, that he was shot through the head, in attempting 
to swim toa French vessel in the harbour-—-that Captain 
Bigot was massacred in one of the streets—and that the 
French, and all who were friendly to them, were chased 
out of Bona. 

In March, 1832, the government at Algiers equipped 
against this place a third expedition, the diminutive na- 
ture of which, [ think, did as little credit to their sagacity 
as that of the last; but they, happily, selected leaders 


of uncommon skill and intrepidity, and by almost mira- | 


culous good fortune Bona was taken without bloodshed. 
This success was attributed principally to three indi- 
viduals, Captain d’Armandy of the artillery, Lieutenant 
Freart of the navy, and an adventurer named Yousouf, 
or Joseph, then a captain of the Algerie chasseurs, 
whose history is rather romantic.* 

Before I tell you the romance of Joseph's history, I 
ought to state the exploits, either real, or but slightly if 
at all exaggerated, which have brought him into notice. 
An European by birth, he lived from childhood to man 
heed at Tunis, and repairing from thence to Algiers, 
after the French had conquered it, he entered into their 
He 
was employed by General Clausel and was one of his 
staf The Duke of Rovigo afterwards appointed him to 
take a share in the last adventurous expedition to Bona, 


service and distinguished himself by bis bravery. 


the citadel of which was manned by the Turkish soldiers 


already mentioned, who threatened a determined resist- 


ance. Here Joseph performed a feat which, unless its 
narrators unaccountably embellish it, has no parallel that 
I know of, except in the annals of ancient Greece or of 


chivalry— as for the story, 


“T give it as “twas given to me.” 


He climbed the walls of the citadel alone, threw himself 
amidst fourscore Turks, harangued them dauntlessly in 
their own language, which he had learned at Tunis, and 
by his elo juence persu wed them to join the cause of the 
French, and to make him (Yousouf) their commander. 
Though I returned from Bona to Algiers with the hero 


himself, [am sorry to say that his temporary indisposi- | 


tion prevented me from getting a distinct account of his 
exploit from his own lips, and he failed to fulfil a pro- 
mise which he made me, to write me out a full account 
of it in French, when we should arrive at Algiers. From 
all that I have heard, my impression is, that he undoubt- 
edly scaled the walls of the Kasbah, but whether his 
escalade was supported by followers, to back his elo- 
At all 
Joseph 


quence, as I suspect it was, I cannot determine. 
events, the enterprise Was consummately heroic. 
was rewarded for it by an appointment to command the 
Turkish garrison, and he admitted many French within 
the citadel walls. He had not, however, been long in 
his authority, when he discovered that the Turks were 


* In a newspaper I have just seen, I find General Clau- 


sel 


mentioning the name of my fricud Joseph with no 
sinall approbation. ‘The general dates from Oran an ac- 
count of a recent battle between the French and Abd- 
1)!-Kader, Prince of Mascara, in which poor Abd-El-Kader 
lias been miserably cut up. General Clause] says, « The 
chef-d’escadron Yousouf, whom I brought from Bona, 
was at the head of the native times 
while pursuing Abd-El-Kader he succeeded in cutting 
hin off from his men. 
from him by a distance of only forty paces, and if his 


horsemen. Six 


He was afterwards separated 


horse had not been exhausted by a gallop of three hours, 
he would have certainly taken him prisoner,” 





Noblame, | 
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the French in the town as well asin the Kasbah, On 
this intelligence, he went immediately to Captain d’Ar- 
mandy, warned him of the danger, and declared to him 
that he knew but one means of warding it off. “I must 
|march out of the citadel,” he said, “ with all my Turks.” 
“But the Turks will kill you,” replied D’Armandy. 
« And what if they do!” replied Yousouf; “I shall still 
have time enough to spike the artillery atthe marine. I 
shall die, I foresee, but you will be saved ; and the French 
colours will continue to float over Bona!” He had 
scarcely uttered these words, when he sallied from the 
fort at the head of his Turks, and the gates were instant- 
ily shut behind him, After descending to the bottom of 
the town, Joseph halted his troops and addressed them 
thus:—«T know very well,” he said, “that there are 
| traitors among you, who have conspired to dispatch me, 
‘and that the night after this day was the time appointed 
jfor executing your infamous project; but I know who 
are the guiltiest in this conspiracy, and now let them 
strike—if they dare to lift a hand against their command- 
er.’ ‘Then turning to one of the troop, he said, « You 
are one of t'e guilty!” and he shot him dead on the 
spot. His resolution overawed the conspirators; the 
whole troop fell on their knees and vowed to him a 
fidelity from which they have never swerved. 

Joseph was born in the island of Elba, probably about 
the year 1807. He remembers, in 1811, when he was 
a little boy, to have seen the Emperor Napoleon, who 
noticed him and patted his head. He is a handsome 
man, and, with his intelligent countenance, must have 
been an exceedingly interesting boy. He gives out that 
{he has no recollection of his family, from which it must 
be inferred either that his parents died in his absolute 
infaney, and tliat he was an orphan in the hands of 
‘guardians; or that he has no wish to record his ances- 
tors, possibly intending to set up for an ancestor himself. 

[ Jean to the latter supposition, because he lived in Elba 
long enough to be fit for school, and a child of that age 
was not likely to be perfectly ignorant about his parents. 
Be that as it may, he was embarked for Florence, where 
he was to have been placed at college, being then some 
seven or eight years old; but the vessel that bore him 
falling in with a Morocco corsair, our little hero was 
taken to Tunis, and became the property of the bey, in 
whose palace he was placed, and made a mussulman— 
“a Vimproviste.” Here his education, though different 
from what it would have been at Florence, was not ne- 
elected. He made rapid progress in the Turkish, Span- 
ish, and Arabic languages; and, instead of learning the 
logic of Aristotle, he became a proficient in the logic of 
the sabre. At the age of manhood he was an accom- 
plished soldier, and he accompanied the Bey of Tunis 
in-an expedition as far as the desert, for the collection of 
sluntary taxes, which the loving subjects of the 


He 


those v 
bey always contribute at the point of the sword. 
returned with a high character, 


| “ Dreaded in battle and loved in hall ;” 


and being exceedingly handsome, he captivated the heart 
of one of the daughters of the bey. All this is charming, 
you will say—but is it all true? Yes, I own to you, it 
looks like a parody on that beautiful French song “ Le 
Beau Fernand aima la 4lle d’un Roi Maure,” to which we 
have both listened with admiration ; but I fully believe 
the story of Joseph's courtship of the Moorish princess ; 
and it is the more credible from the circumstance, that 
the bey of Tunis has 150 daughters constantly living in 
his palace. Joseph and his princess met and fell madly 
in love, and, as it was leap-year, she made the first pro- 
posals. According to the Tunisian version of the story, 
they were one day surprised at their place of interview 
by a eunuch of the palace, whom Joseph took the bold 
resolution of following into the adjacent garden, and, as 
dead men tell no tales, of cutting off his head. Having 
disposed of the body, so says the story, by throwing it 
into a deep fish-pond, he next day met his sweetheart, 
/who was a prey to the liveliest terrors; but to assuage 
‘them, he opened a press in his chamber and showed her 
the head of the spy— Behold! madam,” he said, at 
least they say that he said; “there are the eyes that 
looked upon our love, and there are the lips that would 
have revealed it.” But melo-dramatic and beautiful as 
this latter part of the story is, I consider it as apocryphal. 
| At least Yousouf himself protested to me, in the strong- 





sheer 
fictions. I made his acquaintance on board the steamer 
in returning to Algiers. I was struck with his appear. 
ance, and the vivid expression of his countenance ; but, 
though I will not call him absolutely a dandy, his man- 
ners certainly struck me as exhibiting no deficiency in 
self-estimation. How his amour was discovered I know 
not, but discovered it was; end Yousouf, finding that his 
presence could be dispensed with at court, decamped as 
speedily and as secretly as he could. The consul of 
France assisted him in his escape. In the May of 1830 
there lay in the roadstead a French brig, to which a boat 
was got ready for conveying him; but five tchausses 
(Moorish officers of police, next in dignity to the hang- 
man,) were posted on the shore to speak a quiet word 
with him before embarking. Yousouf, stealing along 
concealed pathways, remarked that those tchausses had 
piled their arms on a rock at the sea-side. He got close 
to them unobserved, he sprang on them like a cat upon 
vermin, poked at them with his yatagan till they all ran 
helter skelter, then tumbled their arms into the sea and 
leapt into his boat. All this was done in a few moments, 
The brig that received him was under orders to join the 
fleet which was to invade Algiers. He was welcomed 
by the French army, and speedily rose to distinction. 
But what became of his poor dear princess? Alas! [ 
cannot tell you:—the first time, however, that I go to 
Tunis, I will make the strictest enquiries respecting her, 


—>— 
LETTER XVIII. 


More than a century before their conquest of Algiers 
and down to a comparatively recent period, the French 
had an African company, who, with factories at different 
places on the coast, rented from the Algerine government 
a*monopoly for the exportation of wool and grain, as 
well as for the fishery of coral, which was principally 
conducted at Bona. 

In the voyage thither I sometimes amused myself with 
building castles, not in the air, but under water. I ama 
great lover of submarine prospects. Often in my boy- 
hood, when the day has been bright and the sea trans- 
parent, I have sat by the hour on a Highland rock, 
admiring the golden sands, the emerald weeds, and the 
silver shells at the bottom of the bay beneath, till,dream. 
ing about the grottos of the nereids, I would not have 
exchanged my pleasure for that of a connoisseur poring 
over a landscape by Claude or Poussin. Enchanting 
Nature! thy beauty is not only in heaven and earth, but 
in the waters under our feet. How magnificent a me- 
dium of vision is the pellucid sea! Isit not like poetry, 
that embellishes every object we contemplate ! 

On the way to Bona, I recalled old and pleasing re- 
collections of voyagers who describe the splendour 
of coral groves, particularly as they are seen on the 
shores of the Red Sea when its water is still; and, 
though I was not going so far as the Red Sea, yet I flat- 
tered myself that I might enjoy some such spectacle on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Well, and got you a 
sight of any coral groves, or pretty mermaids sporting 
among them? No, indeed I must confess I came at the 
wrong time to see the coral-fishery ; and as to groves 
and mermaids, on the only morning I could spare to look 
out for them, the sea was not so smooth or civil as to 
give me a sight of either. Indeed, I am told that nothing 
is so rare as the sight of a mermaid on that coast, his 
marine majesty being as jealous as a Moor about his 
females. I picked up however some information which 
was new to me, and which I hope you will not think 
uninteresting, respecting that singular production of na- 
ture—coral. In our own remembrance a bit of that 
substance used to be one of the first things, after the 
nurse’s nipple, that was put into the toothless human 
mouth ; a bit of soft white wax is now more sagaciously 
substituted, but yet common as coral is, if you ask the 
first ten persons you meet with to what kingdom of na- 
ture the substance belongs, it is probable that nine out 
of the ten will be unable to answer the question. 

Coral was long believed to be a marine plant, but it is 
not a vegetable. It belongs to the animal kingdom ; that 
is to say, it is the habitation of a minute animal, who 
makes it his cradle, his castle, and I may add his cata- 
comb, for the substance does not completely indurate or 








become susceptible of polish, till its tenant is dead. 
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The first ancient naturalists, looking only to its ap- are the places from which they endeavou 


pearance when formed into beads and toys, considered 
jt as a mere stone or mineral; and it is so called in one 
of the Orphic fragments, and recommended as an anti- 
dote to the bite of serpents. Aristotle makes no men- 
tion of it; but his scholar Theophrastus, being a botanist, 
made the poor thing very unjustly a subject of the vege- 
table kingdom, and Dioscorides and Pliny,* together 
with a host of botanists even down to modern times, 
followed Theophrastus’s example. Ovid was of the 
same opinion, and in the following lines, 


« Sic et coralium, quo primum contigit auras 
Tempore durescit: mollis fuit herba sub undis”’— 


alludes to an error not very long exploded, that the coral 
hardens by its transition from water to air. The fact is, 
that the coral which is fished up soft is only that part of 
it which is inhabited by the living generation of ani-' 
mals, 

The botanists having remarked that coral has a root, 
i. e., that it attaches itself to any substance which will 
give it firm anchorage under the sea; that it has a trunk 
as well as branches, and that the last layers of these are 
less solid than the inner ones, set down the former, that 
is the last layers, as the bark of the coral tree. Even as 
late as the last century, the Count de Marsigli, an emi- 
nent naturalist of Italy, having remarked some white 
little bits of substance shooting out of coral which had 
been recently brought out of the sea, pronounced them 
to be the flowers of the coral plant. After this, the bota- 
nists for a long time considered the vegetable nature of 
this production to be unquestionable, till the French 
naturalist Peyssonnel gained himself just celebrity by 
the single discovery that coral is not a vegetable, and 
that the imagined blossoms are really animals. His 
proofs to this effect are now considered as irrefragable ; 
but his theory was for some time discountenanced by 
Reaumur himself, who was looked up to at that time as 
the chief of natural histirians. A discovery, however, 
somewhat analogous to Pes ssonnel’s—namely, that by | 
Trembly, of the polypus in fresh water—recalled the 
attention of the scientific to the theory of the former 
philosopher: the Academy of Sciences sent two of their 
members, Messrs. Guettard and Jussieu, to the coast 
where coral was fished, and those eminent men con- 
firmed Peyssonnel’s assertion, that these little floriform 
things are living creatures. 

Before I left Bona, a MS. essay on the natural history 
of coral was offered to me for sale, and I purchased it. 
Though the vender, who pretended to have written i 
himself, was a shrewd looking fellow, and evidently was 
well acquainted with coral fishing. [ had not read much 
of the work when I found that it could not be his com- 
position. As a scientific article, it is a perfeet model of 
concinnity and clearness ; brief without abruptness, and 
full without superfluity. I derived so much pleasure 
from reading this essay, that I have had half a mind to 
translate it for you; but it contains matter that would 
cover several sheets, and yet is too compact to bear 
abridgment. 

The time for the coral fishery in the Mediterranean is 
from the middle of April to the end of July. It is fished 
up in the following way: There are generally seven 
men to a boat, six of whom manage it whilst one is the 
fisher. The machinery employed for tearing the coral | 
from the bottom of the sea consists first of all of two 
beams crossed and tightly fixed at right angles to cach 
other, with a leaden weight to press them down; to! 
these beams they fasten a great quantity of hemp loosely 
twisted, among which they mix strong nets. When the 
machine has been let down into the sea, and the coral is 
thought sufficiently entangled in the hemp and nets, they | 
draw it out by a rope which they unwind according to 
the depth, and which sometimes requires half a dozen 
boats to draw it. The operation is toilsome, and even 
attended with danger. 

Spallanzani says that the hollows and caverns of rocks 
ee 

* Pliny seems to allude to the coral when he says| 
“ Nascuntur et in mari frutices arboresque : minores in} 


| clapped in irons. 
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r to bring up} by the French, and continued to be so down to the time 


the coral with their nets; not but that it likewise grows 
out of these and on the sides of rocks, but usually in 


less quantity. 


As to the position in which coral chiefly loves to grow! 
—for the insect seems to build his fortification net from 


chance, but from a desire for security against the agita- 
tion of the sea—it seems agreed that the coral prefers a 


southern aspect. 


The depth at which it grows varies 


enormously, from 10 feet to 750; it may even grow far- 


{ther beneath the sea’s surface for aught that is known 


bui to fish it from a greater depth would be too laborious. 
It is further remarked, that the deeper coral grows in 


the sea it is the smaller. 
Spallanzani, “ appears to be universal and constant. 'T' 


what,” he continues, “are we to attribute this difference ? 


Were coral brought up only from places to which the 
heat, or at least the light of the sun can penetrate, we 


« This observation,” says 


might suspect that one or other of those two principles 


might more or Jess influence its growth. 
certain that corals grow even on those bottoms to which 


But it appears 


not an atom of solar heat, much less of light, can pene- 


trate, if there be any accuracy in the calculations of a 


celebrated philosopher, who asserts that the light of the 


sun does not enter deeper into the water than 600 feet, 


and that his heat does not reach to a quarter of that 
depth.’ Yet coral is fished up, according to the ot 


vations of Marsigli, from the depth of 750 feet. If we 


reject these two principles as insufficient, it will be very 
difficult to discover what other can cause the greater. 
growth of coral at a less depth. “I have sometimes 
thought,” Spallanzani continues, “that the pressure of 
water at these great depths might possibly be an impedi- 


ment to its development; but this idea by no means ac- 


cords with the birth and growth of numerous minute 


plants and worms, not inferior in the delicacy and ten- 


derness of their bodies to the polypi of the coral, at 
equally low submarine situations.” 

The coral on the coast of Barbary, it appears, is larger 
than that of Messina; but the latter, when it is red, has 
a more vivid colour. 

Spallanzani adds, “ that the Sicilian fishers divide the 
whole tract in which they seek for coral, into ten parts. 
Every year they fish only in one of these patts, and then 
do not fish for it again until ten years have elapsed. 
This interval of time they think necessary for the coral 
to acquire its full growth in height and consistence. 
When they transgress this law they find, in fact, the 
coral smaller and of less consistence, and the intensity 
of the colour is also always in proportion to the num- 
ber of years in which they have desisted from fishing. 
When ten years have elapsed, they believe that the coral 
no longer increases in height but.only in thickness: this 
increase, however, has its limits, never exceeding a third 
part beyond the common size.” 

From all that I can learn, the old French African 
Company derived no great profits from the fishery of 
this article at Bona and their adjacent factories, and the 
only benefit resulting to France was that it afforded a 
nursery for a few hundred seamen. The fishers were 
generally natives of the south of France, who were fur- 
nished with provisions and utensils, and bound to deli. 
ver the whole product of their industry at a stipulated 
price ; but both their agents and their fishers cheated 
the company. The latter suld their finest pieces of coral 
at sea, and brought ashore only those of an interior 
quality. 

In 1793, the revolutionary government of France 


|attempted to give new vigour to the coral fishery, and 


finding a lack of French hands, they employed some 
hundreds of Italian mariners; but the latter, after the 
honest example of their predecessors, continued to fish 
more for their own benetit than for that of their em- 
ployers. By-and-by Napoleon's expedition to Egypt set 
him at war with all the Barbary powers, and put a sto] 
to all the commercial speculations of France on the north 
of Africa, where her company was ruined, and its agents 
In 1805 a peace was concluded wit! 
the Dey of Algiers, and a new attempt was made to re- 
novate the fishery, but without success, A few years 


nostro: Rubrum enim et totus Orientis oceanus refertus| afterwards it came into the hands of the English, and 


est sylvis.”” 
¢ Ihave since found that it is an article by Mons. de! 


Blainville, in a recently published Philosophical Dic-|: 
| fishery, 


tionary, 





their sagacity revived it. They adopted a new mode of 
remunerating the fishers, and some two hundred thou-| 


sand pounds sterling became the annual profit cf the 





bser- 
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of the rupture with Algiers, but with decreasing advan- 
lage, owing to a great reduction in the price of coral 
| itself.* 

“The conquest of Algiers,” says Genty de Bussy, 
“which ought to have benefited the coral fishery, ap- 
pears to have been almost its death-blow. ‘The few ship- 
owners who show themselves on the coast in this trade, 
have to borrow money at usurious interest ; the coral is 
low in value and of difficult sale, so it is no wonder that 
the fishers implore for a diminution or an abolition of 
the charges that weigh upon them.” 

“ France,” he continues, “ being now mistress of all 
the coasts which contain coral, there cannot be two 
opinions about its being her interest to encourage the 
fishery of it;” and he thinks that the best means of en- 
couraging it would be, since native adventurers are so 
reluctant to come, to encourage foreign fishers by the re- 
duction of rent, and only to confine their exportation of 
it to France. 

At the same time this writer, whose work on the sta- 
tistics of the conquered regency is at once copious and 
authoritative, though he wishes to see a great many 
coral-tishers on the coast, very justly adverts to the fact 
that the coral itself would be exhausted or much dete- 
riorated by overcrowded competition, and that the num- 
ber of vessels should therefore be limited, as well as that 


the fishery should be pursued only successively in par- 
ticular stations, in order to give the article due time to 
rey Luckily it is found that there are coral 
beds here and there along the whole coast from Bona 


roduce itself. 


and the borders of ‘Tunis on the east, almost to the con- 
fines of Morocco in the opposite direction. Among so 
many stations, it would be easy to afford several years 
of re pose to some of them, and to cultivate the rest with 
great profit. France, I should think, might thus derive 
from coral alone above £200,000 a-year, or about a fifth 
of all the money that is requisite to support her colony. 
It is a curious fact, that though the Red Sea abounds in 
coral, it is inadequate to supply the constant demand for 
this article in the East. Loads of it are constantly 
transported from Europe to Alexandria and Aleppo, and 
from thence to Bagdad, through which place it reaches 
Persia and India. ‘The cholera, it is true, by spreading 
Pove rty and thinning poy ulation in eastern countries, 
lately checked the coral trade in that quarter ; but the 
demand is now reviving, and you have only to look at 
all the arms, coffers, and trinkets that come from the 
Kast, to sce what a favourite coral is among the orientals 
—acorning at once the sword-belts of their warriors and 
the necks of their beauties, 

Do not hypercritically chide me for dwelling so long 
on the subject of this substance. A bit of ornament 
and a bauble it is, I grant you; but remember that the 
coral-insect, though a tiny little gentleman, is more im- 
portant in one respect than Columbus himself. He ts 
not a finder of islands and continents, but a founder of 
them. This thing, though but recently admitted to be 
a living creature, encroaches on the ocean itself—dimi- 
nishes his dominion—inecreases the proportion of habita- 
ble land on our planet, and contributes with the subma- 
rine voleano to change the aspect of the world. The 
voleano, as an agent of nature, does his business with 
terrible despatch; he heaves up the bottom of the sea to 
a moderate distance from its surtace, and there leaves a 
submarine rocky bank ; but in a thousand instances this 
bank would never emerge from the ocean as an island, 


i unless the little coral-insect set to work in’ building his 


In 1817 the tishery was once more cultivated) be policy in France to encourage the fishery of it, 


house upon every hard substance that he ean find at the 
When the first generation of these 
animalcules ceases to live, their structures adhere to each 


bottom of the sea. 


other by virtue either of the glutinous remains within 


them or of some property in salt water, and the dnter- 
stices being gradually filled up by sand and shells, a 
mass of rock Is at length formed, Future races of these 
animalcules erect their habitations upon the rising bank, 


* In stating these views as to the coral fishery I may 
have failed, for want of clearness in my language, to 


have explained the consistency of two assertions which 


are nevertheless reconcileable—* Coral has fallen in 
value.” It fell very much in consequence of the poverty 
in eastern countries, that resulted from pestilence; but 
the price and demand are now increasing, and it would 
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and die in their turn, to increase, but principally to ele-| contact; as his high integrity would make him recoil 
vate, this monument of their wonderful labours. An) from the idea of betraying confidence reposed in him.* 

able voyager,* who has written on the formation of coral; I think it right to mention more particularly one in- 
reefs, observes, that “ the care taken to work perpendicu- | stance in which I have used my discretionary power, 
larly in the earlier stages, marks a surprising instinct in} because it may be liable to misinterpretation ; though, as 
these diminutive creatures; for when their wall of coral, | it is of a personal nature, I do so with extreme reluctance. 
which is erected for the most part in situations aune | See name of Mr. Bentham occurs not unfrequently in 
the winds are constant, is arrived at the surface, it affords | the work, as the supposed representative of the opinions 
a shelter, to the leeward of which their infant colonies |of an existing party, and always accompanied with ex- 
may be safely sent.” T’o be constantly covered with! pressions of disapprobation or of contempt. I have con- 
water secins to be necessary to the existence of the coral | stantly omitted it, when used in this manner ; and have 
insects, and therefore their habitations are always under) only inserted it in one place, where some remarks on 
the sea’s surface. But above their habitations matter} Mr. Bentham’s opinions occur. Allusions and insinua- 
accumulates till it overtops the waves at low water, and] tions founded on what I believe to be an entire misap- 
this matter, being exposed to the action of the air, loses/ prehension of the character and sentiments of Mr. 
its adhesive property, salt plants take root upon it, and! Bentham, were, as I thought, neither instructive nor 
1. Ere long the new bank is | convincing ; and to me, who had much cause to know 


he 


a soil begins to be forme 
visited by the sea-bird, by-and-by the nut of the cocoa|the warmth, singleness and kindness of heart of the 
or the pandanus is thrown ashore, and the wearied land- | venerable man of whom Herr von Raumer has conceived 
bird, resting his wings on the soil, deposits on it the | such erroneous impressions, would have been, I confess, 
seeds of herbs and trees. “Every tide and every gale | most painful to write. I am anxious, however, that this 
adds something to the bank, and it gradually spreads | unfairness, if such it be, should be understood to be the 
into an island of luxuriant vegetation. Man comes at! effect of grateful and affectionate regard for the memory 
last to take possession of the new estate, and he may | of a revered friend, and to have no relation to speculative 
systems of politics and ethics, which it is quite beyond 
my objects and my province to affect to judge. 

With regard to the opinions generally contained in 
the work, it would be presumptuous in me to attempt 
either to advocate or to criticise them: nor should I have 
alluded to them had I not seen that the author’s polite- 
ness has led him to express a wish that they might coin- 
cide with mine. 

Iam far from undervaluing any expression of Herr 
von Raumer’s respect; and there are many subjects, 
among those within my reach, on which I entirely agree 
with him; but I must protest against being made a party 


well say that the architecture of an insect has laid the 
foundations of his property. 





IN } 


Is 


ENGLAND 


BEING 
A Seevies of Petters 


TO PRIENDS IN GERMANY, 


WRITTEN 





DURING: A RESDEACE IN LONDON AND BSCORSIONS 40 the opimions of any euthoriwnatever.. cis 18 ie peor 
INTO THE PROVINCES: liar and invaluable privilege of a translator, as such, to 
have no opinions ; and this is precisely what renders the 
BY FREDERICK VON RAUMER, jsomewhat toilsome business of translating attractive to 
Professor of History at the University of Berlin, Author ef the one who has a profound sense of the difficulty of form- 
History of the Hohenstaufen 5° of the “History ef Europe’ ing mature and coherent opinions, and of the presump- 
from the end of the tificeuti century 5” ef © Hustrations of the | tion of putting forth crude and incongruous ones ; not to 

Hlistory of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” &c. &e. ° i ap pa idue : : 
mention the more individual feeling of the unsuitableness 
— | of any prominent and independent station in the field of 
PRANSLATED THOM Che ORENAN: moral and political discussion, to a person naturally 

. : j withdrawn from it. 

BY SARAH AUSTIN. | ‘The remark which I have just made as to the opin- 


— jlons of an author, also applies to his statements. In 


TRANSLATORS PREFACE. | three volumes containing so large a variety of subjects, 
j treated as they arose day by day under public discussion, 
leven a native might be expected to commit occasional 
‘errors with regard to matters of fact. I have, however, 
| abstained from verifying his statements, or from suggest- 
;ing any corrections of assertions, as to the accuracy of 
{which a doubt might occur to me: inasmuch as I wished 
|to exhibit a faithful portraiture of the author’s views, 
jand of the amount of knowledge which he possessed 
lon each subject, so as to enable an impartial estimate to 
ibe formed of the weight due to his opinions. 
The memoir of the author, translated from the “ Con- 
versation’s Lexicon,” I have prefixed, because the lives 
ts; and that if [ omitted the latter, I! and writings of the eminent men of Germany are not in 
‘general familiar to English readers ; because it would be 
| worth while to insert it, if it were merely to show the 
‘transition of the man of business into the man of letters, 
|—so utterly unknown in this country ; and because the 
jhistory of Herr von Raumer’s political life affords the 
ibest commentary on his political opinions regarding 
have carefully noted in the seve-| England. They appear to be such as a loyal subject of 
*russia, Where reform has so long been the exclusive 
| business of the government, would naturally fall into. 
reports of them; so that those} The extreme haste with which this work has been 
'translated is, I trust, sufficiently obvious to disarm all 


As Herr von Raumer mentions in one of the follow- 
ing letters, that, when he did me the honour to request 
me to translate them, he gave me full powers to omit, 
abridge, and alter, it seems necessary that I should say 
whether [have used this permission, and to what extent. 

At first it appeared to me expedient to omit a good deal; 
particularly the author's statements of the past history, 
and actual of Exnelish institutions, with 
which it seemed fair to presume English readers to be 
But, on looking nearer into the matter, I saw 
rguments and conclusions rested immediately 


state, certain 
familiar. 
that 
on 


his 





these statemen 
tovk upon inyself the responsibility of the question, 
whether Herr von Raumer’s conclusions followed from 
his premises; and, if not, whether it was the statement 
or the inference unsound. And this 
I have therefore 


that was incorrect, 
I did not feel myself justified in doing. 
given the: 

I have omit | as I 
ral places) certain summaries of debates in parliament. 


rall. 
tt 


These debates are quite recent, and references are given 
by the auth Hansard’ 


ywto dt dss 
who desire it can ea refresh their memory. 


I have also omitted one or two personal allusions. | 
There is, however, liitie cf tus kind for the translator to} * As some of the subjects discussed by the author 
do. Herr vou Raumer’s objects were certainly far re-| relate either to strictly local matters, such as the party 
moved from the vulear and discreditable one of collecting | polities of the day, and topics of merely passing interest, 


scdotes; and I think the reader ja few of the letters have been omitted in this « Library” 

will perceive a vol feeling of good will, respect, and | edition, as little adapted to the tastes and studies of Ame- 

gratitude towards HMngland and Englishmen, which|rican readers. A few repetitions we have also taken the 

rve him from all inclination to dis-}same liberty with, thereby enhancing the gratification 

.y us with whom he came inj with which this entertaining and philosophical work can- 
} not fail to be perused by all our readers, 


and retailing person 


would natura 


par we or calulania 


criticism. ‘This plea is, in ordinary cases, quite inad- 
missable ; but, in my own defence I must say, that when | 
acceded to Herr von Raumer’s request, I had no idea of 
the length of the book, nor of the extreme expedition 
with which it was to appear in Germany: two circum. 
stances which have not only compelled me to write with 
the greatest rapidity, but to request Mr. Marray to puta 
considerable portion of the work into other hands. By 
this [am sure the author and the public will lose no. 
thing ; but it is fair to the gentleman who has translated 
the third volume, and to myself, to say that I have not 
so much as seen it; and that as far as translation goes, 
it is an entirely distinct work. 

It would be unreasonable to look at 4 work executed 
under such circumstances as in any degree a work of 
art, or amenable to the tribunals of art. Whatever de- 
fects may be visible in the style, they cannot be so obvi- 
ous or so offensive to any eye as they are to mine. 

Fortunately, the nature of the subjects of which Herr 
von Raumer chiefly treats, renders form comparatively 
unimportant, and the matter is, to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief, faithfully rendered. 

As the greater part of the translation was done at a 
distance from the works of reference on English affairs, 
the quotations and extracts have been re-translated from 
the German, which will account for their not appearing 
in the precise words of the original. 

Disclaiming, as I do, all idea of affecting to sanction 
the opinions of such a man Herr von Raumer, I may yet 
venture to say that I have gone through my work with 
the satisfactory persuasion, that I was helping to give ut- 
terance to the sentiments of an honest, courageous, faith- 
ful, and enlightened friend to the highest interests of 
humanity. Of the fitness of the means he advocates I 
do not presume to judge; but it is permitted to every 
one to share his earnest and hopeful zeal for the end to- 
wards which his wishes and his labours are directed. 

London, March 18, 1836. S. A. 


MEMOIR OF PROFESSOR VON RAUMER. 
From the * Conversation’s Lexicon.” 


Friedrich Ludwig Georg von Raumer, the eldest son 
of the Kammerdirector Georg Friedrich von Raumer, 
born at Worlitz, near Dessau, on the 14th of May, 1781, 
went in his twelfth year to the Joachimsthal Gymnasium 
at Berlin, where his residence in the house of the Kam- 
merpresident von Gerlach exercised a beneficial influence 
on his education. In his seventeenth year Raumer en- 
tered the university, in order to study law and economi- 
cal science. After three years’ residence at Halle and 
Gottingen he passed a considerable time at Dessau, in 








* Captain Flinders, | Ed. Waldie’s Libra 


rary 


order to obtain a practical knowledge of rural economy. 
In 1801 he was appointed referendary in the chamber of 
the Kurmark, and in the next year attended the Oberpre- 
sident von Bassewitz to Eichsfeld, recently annexed to 
Prussia, where he obtained much experience in business, 
and was appointed assessor. _ But notwithstanding these 
occupations, he never, from the time of quitting the uni- 
versity, lost sight of historical studies, and in 1803 he 
began at Berlin to collect materials for his work on the 
emperors of the house of Hohenstaufen. During the first 
French war (1806—8), he was at the head of a depart- 
ment of the board for administering the royal domains at 
Wusterhausen, near Berlin; he nevertheless found time 
to make considerable advances in his historical labours, 
and for the first time gave lectures on history. In 1809 
he was appointed to the situation of a councillor at Pots- 
dam under the newly organised government, and in 
1810 he was called to Berlin, where he was employed in 
the office of the minister of finance. At this period, Prince 
von Hardenberg, the chancellor of state, not only en- 
trusted him with the transaction of important business, 
but reeeived him into his house, and admitted him to 
familiar intercourse. However improving and advan- 
tageous this connexion might appear, yet Raumer soon 
perceived that business of such importance engrossed 
his entire attention, and that he must cither give up 
this employment, or completely abandon his historical 
career. Three years before, he had almost resolved, 
on the recommendation of Johann von Miller, to 
become a professor in the university of Southern Ger- 
many: this idea now recurred, and he himself drew the 
cabinet order, by which the king appointed him a pro- 
fessor at Breslau, in 1811. Here he lived devoted to sci- 
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s friends, until, in 1815, a journey to Venice} altar, the spirit of feudal aristocracy began to rise from Germany. In Prussia, the timid could not understand 
! 





ence and hi ; é ; 

served still more to convince him of the necessity of un-| its long slum! cr, Raumer s sound and acute un 

dertaking a longer tour in quest of historical information, | ing immu diately perceived whence the greatest danger declare in print, that that government had acted unjustly. 
At the recommendation of the ministry, and especially | was likely to arise, Phe historian raised a warning, the Not only is the historian free to say this, but it is his duty ; 
of Prince von Hardenberg, the king gave him leave of| Prussian patriot a strong, and, at last, an indignant, voice. | besides it is to be observed that Raumer had always ex- 
absence, and furnished him with the means of traveling.| He who had strenuously labour« d with Prince von Har-}| pressed the warmest sympathies in the calamities of 
He was absent from the summer of 1816 until the au-] denberg (whose greatest merit was, that he rapidly de- Poland. Raumer had long been at issue with the high 
tumn of 1817, and found in Germany, Switzerland, and | tected ability, and immediately employed it in the service board of censorship (obercensurcollegium), of which he 
Italy valuable materials for his history of the Hohen-/of the country) at the regeneration of the Prussian mo-| was a member, and whose timorous views he could not 
} In 1819 he was called to Berlin as professor of) narchy, could not but protest, in the name of the princi-| share. He regarded the tutelage under which the press 


erstand-| how a man, « mpleyed and paid by the government, could 


staufen. 5 ; } : ; 
political science; but, with the exception of a course on| ples which had guided that great statesman, against those | had lately been placed, and the severity with which it 
statistics and public law, delivered after the death of| now acted upon, which threatened to destroy that glorious | was exercised, (as displayed, for example, in the prohibi- 


Professor Rahs, he has chiefly confined himself to histo-| work. His voice was raised alone. His former fellow-j tion of historical works which had not yet appeared, and 
rical lectures. labourers were grown old, or spiritless, or were elevated] of books which the present intellectual state of the 
Within the last few years Herr von Raumer has es-|to posts in which they found it convenient to be silent.| Prussian people rendered perfectly innocuous,) as un- 
tablished fresh claims to the attention and respect of the} Raumer’s name was now hailed with acclamation by the} worthy of the government, and foreign to the spirit of 
public, both by his constant industry in the world of Iet-| liberals; they extolled him to the skies, and exulted in}/the nation. In his petition for leave to resign his office, 
ters, and, in that of politics, by the firmness and courage}the accession to their party, of a man who was as far|}he expressed himself most strongly against it. This 
with which he has expressed his opinions in times of} from sharing in their dreams of freedom, as in the short; document accidentally found its way into the journals of 
excitement, and amid the agitations of party. His great} sighted obstinacy which had driven him (apparently, and| southern Germany,* and excited an extraordinary sen- 
historical work, “'The History of the Hohenstaufen,”| for a moment) into their ranks, 
spite of the honest criticisms of erudition, or the cavils} There may, perhaps, come a time when the latter will 


sation. 
From that time Raumer has enjoyed the profound 





of mortified pedantry, had esteblished his reputation for} again turn from him with no less indignation, than the} respect of every independent and unprejudiced man. He 
It has already become na-j old Prussian employes—who cannot understand how a} is now member of the Academy of Sciences. In the Acade- 
servant of government can presume to exercise his judg-} my of Singing he is regarded as the champion of classical 
the attempts made, with greater or less success, to adapt} ment on the acts of his superiors—now regard him with} music, and in the Court theatre of Berlin, over which he 
Raumer’s representations of this, the heroic age of Ger-| alarm and horror. {has some control, as councillor, he has laboured with all 
many, to the stage, sufficiently prove. Since that time If the much talked of juste miliew consists in endless | his power to keep up the moral influence of that estab- 
his historical inquiries, no longer concentrated upon one tacking between two opposite principles, Raumer belongs | lishment as a school of art. 

large and well defined ficld, but diffused over various) rather to one of the extremes, than to that; but if the} Herr von Raumer is in the vigour of his age, and the 
expression is taken to denote that free and neutral ground| world may yet hope much from knowledge, integrity, 
on which a man, resting upon the basis of justice, and] and activity like his. 

Among his writings are “Six Dialocues on War and 


ever in the field of science. 
tional property ; as the various reprints of the work, and 


interests—branching out into different veins—like mo- 
dern history itself, have not so completely engrossed all 
his mental faculties, as that story of the early times of| untrammelled by party views, combats for truth proved 
by experience, careless whether his blows fall to the right} Commerce” (1806, anonymous). “The British System 
or the left,—then Raumer unquestionably belongs to the) of ‘Taxation,’ &e.; Berlin, 1810. “'The Orations of 
juste milieu ; and it were to be wished that Germany| .2schines and Demosthenes for the Crown ;” Berlin, 
His tre atise | ISll. «CCL Emendationes ad Tabulas Genealogicas 
As he had formerly abandoned a brilliant political] on the Prussian municipal system had opened a paper) Arabum et Turcarum ;” Heidelberg, [811. “ Manual of 
) war, out of which Raumer, in spite of many important] Remarkable Passages from the Latin Historians of the 
came triumphant 5 as| Middle Ages;” Breslau, 1813. «Journey to Venice ;” 

Stein, then minister of state—the creator of that system} Berlin, 1816: 2 vols. “Lectures on Ancient History ;” 
| Leipzig, 1821: 2 vols., in which the affairs of the East 


Germany ; which in its beginning, its catastrophe, and 
its single tragical issue, seems to embrace the personal 
relations and interests of one vast and varied human], 
life. possessed more such political independents. 


career, in order to devote his entire strength to science, 
so when he had attained this object, and had completed] practical objections, inasmuch 
his great work, he again turned his labours to the living 
intercourse of the present. Raumer is one of a class of —avowed the principles of the work as his own, 
German Gelehrten (men of letters and science), till lately The work which followed upon this, * On the Histo-}and of Greece are brought down to 281 B.C. « History 
very few in number, who have been able to reconcile the] rical Developement of the Notions of Law and Govern-| of the Hohenstaufen and their Time ; Le ipzig, 1823— 
most rigorous demands of science with the cultivation of 
those lighter and more graceful tastes which fit a man 
for society. 

He has proved that it is possible fora German Gele-| the latest edition. 
hrter to be also a man and a statesman, a political} Two journeys to Paris and the south of Franc 
writer, and a lover and a judge of art, without detracting | brought him intimately acquainted with the elements o 
from the profoundness of his learning, or impairing his} french political and civil life (if, indeed, these can be! For though, from my youth, English literature and Eng- 
power of application. Although this is a truth which] separated). | lish history have occupied a large share of my attention, 
daily becomes more and more evident, and must at last} In Paris he was a witness to the great catastrophe of| and so long ago as the year ISLO, I published a treatise 
succeed in overturning the old aristocracy of pedantry} July. With prophetic spirit he foretold it, in lett rs} on the British beyond the 
which ruled in Germany, yet a man must be endowed| which are printed precisely as they were written to} powers of one man to attain to any complete or profound 
with singular ardour and vivacity and be placed in very} his family. It was no difficult matter indeed for the ex-| knowledge on all the momentous and complicated sub- 
favourable circumstances, to be able to labour with effect} perienced historian, who, with untroubled though anxi-! jects which [ have here ventured to touch 
in such varied departments as Raumer has done. ous eye, followed the obdurate policy of the Polignac | 
The part he has taken in politics has given rise tol ministry step by step, to predict the result. | 
many misconstructions,—as must happen when party | heightened eilects of the approaching storm—the language 
rage can see only party opinions. Raumer is a truly 


6 vols.4 


ment,” an acute examination of all the theories of go-|25: 


vernment from the ancient to the most modern times, ha 
gained greatly in completeness and pra ‘tical interest it 
« 


I submit to the public these letters, on the present 
state and circumstances of England, with creat diflidence. 


| 
AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 
| 
{| 











system of taxation, it is 


upon. 
If, however, during my stay in Engtand, short as it 


But the} was, I materially extended and rectificd my former in- 
formation, I have to thank the extraordinary hospitality, 


of exasperation—the admirable descriptions—the calm! politeness, and readiness to serve, 





with which so many 


free man, who opposes absolutism in every shape; but} glance, accustomed to watch the current of events—) persons of different characters, parties and classes re- 
most strenuously when it assumes that of the despotism! combined with the liveliest sympathy in all that was ceived, assisted and instructed me. 

of exclusive political creeds, given out as the — passing, and the most profound reflections on gov rnment| I can say with truth that these marks of kindness were 
means of political salvation. As the absolute principle! —all expressed with perfect ease and frankness to his! not bestowed on an ungrateful man—though, to avoid 
in government changed with the disturbed times and the] family and friends, stamp these letters with a peculiar! endless repetitions, I have erased many expressions of 
agitations of his country, his opposition changed likewise. | value ; and they will remain not only an historical docu-) gratitude, many eulogies on individuals, many accounts 
He has remained perfectly steadfast and consistent ; but} ment, but a singular proof that the qualities which best) of invitations, and other civilities. 


I altered the 


just as I wrote them 


con- 


-“ 


In no other respect, however, 
tents of the Letters; 


from day to day. I have even suf 


the objects of his opposition have altered with time.| fit man for his purely human relations, are more nearly 
Never having swoin implicit allegiance to any party ;| connected with those of the politician and statesman than 
praised up to the skies one day by those who persecuted] is generally believed. 

him the next: he is no political weathercock, but a truly Another fruit of this journey is, the Letters from Paris,) and mistakes to stand, because tl 
independent man, whose vote thrown into the scale gives} in Illustration of the History of the Sixteenth and Seven-| impression was gradually modifi 
it a weight which, in Germany at least, no party mancan| teenth centuries. ‘The historical inquiries which Jed him If I had separated the long essay 
add to the cause he espouses. I form in parliament, &c. from my own 


they are printed 


red some repetitions 





1 and softened, 
ys on pauperism, re- 


Being a steady and zeal-| to France were destined to a new work, upon whieh he daily history, 














ous royalist upon principle, and a faithful adherent of; has been employed for several years, and which will ex-| perhaps the former would have appeared too heavy, the 
the Prussian government, as the representative of that/tend to six volumes—the History of Europe to the end, latter too trifling. They now follow in the order in 
progressive civilisation which marked its course up to the] of the Fifteenth Century—of which three volunies have) which they arose; and the index will afford every reader 
time of the congress of Carlsbad, he opposed the boyish already appeared. This work is distinguished by accu-, the facility of finding what is attractive, and of avoiding 
chimeras of the disciples of Jahn, and thus incurred the] rate and profound research, which throws new light on) what is repulsive to him. 

hatred of the liberals, who denounced him as a feudalist,] many historical problems; by a “clear perception and, —— 

a papist, &e. When, on the other hand, the idea of} distinct grouping of events. In the number of the His-;  * Herr von Raumer refers to this, in Letter XIL 
legitimacy degenerated from a useful fiction into an idol-| torical Annual for 1831, he published his History of the| Translator. 
atry destructive of all intellectual life and progress ; when} Downfall of Poland, which is also printed separats ly. + See in Quarterly Review, vol. li. p. 304, an able 
amid the incense offered at the fvot of the throne aud the! On the merits of this work there is but one opinion in} account of this work, attributed to Mr. Milinan.—J?. 
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If. notwithstanding all the kind and valuable assist-! 


ance [ received in acquiring the information T sought, 
the book is not what it might be and ought to be, the 
fault rests with me—rather let me say with my head; 
for my heart has no share in it. 

I wrote under the influence of the deepest and warm- 


est feelings, and T shall esteem myself lavishly rewarded 


if I shall have succeeded in removing any prejudices, or 
correcting any errors concerning Great Britain ; and in| 
showing that the bond of a common origin, and the amity 
of fourteen centuries, which have bound together Eng- 


lishmen and Germans, are still in force, and ought never 
to be broken. 
Berlin, October 15, 1835, 


Departure from B iM burg cathedral- Progress of popu 
lar singin I) ! School f puinting—Steam experi 
menton the KR 

D id. ,, Th di mo , 6 o'clock, 


March 19, 1835, 


We Germans say “ A man’s will is his heaven :” if so, 
I must be on my way thither, since my will to travel in 


England is about to be fulfilled. As yet, however, I do 


not see parad e quite so clearly open before me; and 
had not fatigue sometimes put an end to all reflection on 
the road, I should perhaps liave come to the conclusion 
that traveling is, on many accounts, a mere madness. 
The longer we live the more we find that heaven ts by 
no means to be expected trom any single act, resolution, 
or event; but if any gleam of it is to be enjoyed in this 
world, it must be from a combination of a great number 
of circumstances, pufsuits, and occupations. 

From this profound introduction I might make an easy 
transition to various complaints, concerning seats too 
narrow, and neighbours too wide—soup nearly all water, 
and beef boiled to rags, &ec.; bat as [ am not fond of 
complaints, ind may perhaps be entitled to make them 
with greater authority after I have been in’ England, I 
will leave all these lesser miseries, and only add that the 
weather was so windy and stormy, that it took away all 
inclination to put one’s head out of the coach. My 





traveling companions, who were often changed, were 
neither bad enough to complain of, nor good enough to 
write about. 

I took advantage of thet IT had in Magdeburg to 
visit the beautiful minster, and to enjoy the admiral 
singing of the soldiers. In this matter, at least, our 


adorers of the good old times can hardly deny the pro- 
gress of the age : all they can do, therefore, is to admire 
the streneth of the indis al will, and the self-relianee, 
displayed in the ancient and meritorious practice of 


singing out of tur 


Here, too, and indeed throughout Germany, one is 
struck with the great progress made in another art— 
painting. The school of Dusseldorf will send to the 
next exhibition pictures in the mest varied styles : among 


them excellent landscapes of Schirmer and Lessing, and 


the Jerem) ih oft Be ndemann, whic i) Is conceived and 
executed in the spirit and stvle of Michael Angelo. I 
almost dread that the English should discover this new 
El Dorado of art, and carry off its treasures to their re- 
mote island. 

In the Elberfeld coach was an English manufacturer 
of machines, who lauded my Fnelish very much. I 
thought how vou sometimes praise the German of French- 


I 


thishimen, who don’t speak a word right; 


mm moderated my 


men and Ba 
" ‘ 


this recollect ittistaction. The pocket 


dictionary is in perpetual motion, like a steam-engine, 


Yesterday IT made part of an immense crowd assem- 
bled to see one steamboat drag four Duteh vessels against 


the deep and mighty current of the Rhine. The ex- 


periment was made tn order to ! 


scertain the relative force 


and expense of steam and of horses. Steamboats, steam 
carriages, iron railways, and custom-house unions, formed 
the main topics of conversation in all the diligences, and 
I took as lively a share in it as any of the mercantile 
men. 


In an hour I shall set out for Rotterdam, where TI shall 
arrive on the evening of the 20th, and shall perhaps 
embark for London on the 21st. 


— —- 


RAUMER’S ENGLAND. 


— - 


| 





“PTER I might see the sunrise. The day before, the sea was like 
LETTE ‘ | the most beautiful chrysophras interspersed with. strings 
ats and postwagen---Traveling companions---Nymwe. Of pearls, caused by the motion of the steamer; now it 
gen---Rotterdam---Voyage to London---Aspeet of the Thames Jay before me still and solid—it looked as if one might 
Historical recollections---Characteristic buildings---Grandeur skate on the ice-coloured surface. One of the English. 
of London 'men said that he had crossed the sea forty times, but had 
London, March 23, George Tavern, Lombard never before seen it so calm. I felt as little agitation or 
| inconvenience as if I had been lying on my sofa, 
| When I came on deck early on the 22d, we had al- 
On escaping from the diligence, I had infinite pleasure ready left the North Foreland and Margate behind us: 
from my voyage on the Rhine, in a steamboat—that first on one side lay the island of Sheppy with its wooded 
of all modes of traveling ever invented. The song hills, and shortly after the somewhat lower coast of Es- 
« Travel on foot,” may now be translated into “ Travel| sex came in sight. Vessels of every kind swarmed 
‘hy steam.” Walking, standing, sitting, lying, sleeping, | around us like sea-birds ; but when we reached Graves- 
eating, drinking, reading, playing at cards, succeed each | end, their number increased so much, and the beauty of 
other in turn, with the greatest ease ; whilst the strange the nearer and richly-cultivated shores became so much 
monster of a machine labours unceasingly, and drives’ greater, that I was involuntarily overcome by wonder 
on towards its destined aim with matchless rapidity. and emotion. Recollections of the gradual upward 
Compare this with our prisons of postwagen, and their course by which this happy island had for eighteen cen- 
tnanifold miseries of creaking, rattling, stinking, cramped turies been advancing to a pitch of elevation unmatched 
legs, tobaceo-pipes, stoppages, greasings, wedging, &c. in the history of the world ; of the deeds and the suf- 
&ec., and it cannot be denied that although Nagler has ferings, the exertions and the errors, the wars and the 
greatly improved our posting, no one would seat himself conquests of her kings, her barons, her churchmen, and 
in a postwagen whilst the highly privileged steamboat her people—all came crowding upon me. TI enjoyed the 
travels more quickly by its side. idelight of that high and generous enthusiasm which the 
As the surrounding country was not attractive, I ex- ordinary incidents of life cannot call forth, and my whole 
amined the company. It was composed of a physician journey seemed to me to be justified and rewarded by 
of Rotterdam, who had studied in Berlin, but of course this single hour. But this was only rendered possible 
knew nothing of me (although, for politeness’ sake, he by my having been for years at home in England, and 
afterwards tried to introduce the subject) ; a so-called) my having attuned the strings of my head and heart for 
professor who cured stammering, but who spoke, or rather this A8olian touch of external impressions, by solitary 
stammered out, all languages very badly; three ladies historie labour. I was much moved by the sight of Til- 
from Nurnberg going to Rotterdam, one of whom was bury Fort, where, in 1588, the high-hearted Elizabeth 
called Sonntag ; and a Prussian subaltern of the 16th) assembled and encouraged her troops, and thus caused 
regiment from Wesel. ‘Towards evening we arrived at the overthrow of Spain, and a new organisation of the 
Nymwegen, which, like all the towns of the Nether-| world. 
lands, is considerable, and has a fresh and thriving air.! || From Tilbury to Woolwich the banks of the Thames 
I could not get into the Dutch theatre, because they are bare; from Woolwich to Greenwich there are in- 
would not take Prussian money, and I was too lazy and! creasing signs of industry and cultivation; until, on 
tired to go toa great distance to change it. The inn arriving at the docks, you are borne along through ab. 
was poor enough. A common smoking-room, in which | solute forests of ships. Compared with this, any thing 
I gota cough; no snuffers to the tallow candles, and) of the kind that I have ever seen at Havre, Bordeaux, or 
nobody to clean the boots. IT went to bed early, as the Marseilles, is like a single room cut out of this immea- 
next morning we started at daybreak. surable palace. It is true that here, as in Paris, the 
A fine morning, and beautiful sunrise ; passed Dor- buildings are, at first sight, in no respect striking ; but 
drecht; and on the 20th arrived at the great, increasing, their very peculiarities show a definite practical aim 
bustling, and lively Rotterdam, Our inland towns seem) which distinguishes them from ordinary buildings, and 
dead and insignificant in comparison with such seaports. gives them an interest of their own. Tf, however, the 
Mr. C., the Prussian consul, very obligingly conducted predominaney of mere utility and convenience, to the 
me all over the town, showed me the most remarkable neglect of all considerations of beauty, be objected to 
buildings, and the statue of Erasmus, and gave me a’ Enelish architecture, this crowd of ships is so far more 
great deal of information concerning commercial affairs. striking and important a feature in the view, that all 
What a confusion both in polities and commerce does | those of the land appear insignificant. 
it cause, that Belgium and Holland have now for four; Here one sees that London is the real capital of the 
years been forced into opposition, and that the commu-| world; not Paris,—spite of the pretensions of its jour- 
nication between them can only be carried on through  nalists and coteries. Paris is more pre-eminently the 
all sorts of tricks and evasions! jtown, Germany the country, but London alone is en- 
Innumerable maid-servants were employed in beating’ titled to talk of being the world. 
carpets, sprinkling the houses, and scouring the streets ; | 
in deing which they made so much dust and dirt, or, at} 
any rate, dust and floods of water, that one could scarce: | LETTER III. 
ly make one’s way through it. In a reading-room to| Aspect of London—Vastness and quantity—Progress ot so- 
which Mr. C. took me, [ saw in an English newspaper| ¢iety—Paris and London contrasted—Self-reflection— Berlin 





street, 7 o'clock in the morning. 


that my historical letters from Paris have been translated! Pelucians. 

into English, which I accept as a good omen. The bill} London, Tuesday, March 24th, 1835. 
in the New Bath Hotel was, as compared with German, | . ss ° ° * 
French, and Italian prices, very high. | So much for domestic and economical affairs. 

On Saturday the 21st I embarked on board the steam-| I cannot give you much information at present on 
er Liverpool, the fare of which is three pounds. Here} other points, for to-day the delivery of my letters of in- 
I found one Englishman of education, the sailors, and, troduction begins. As to the first impression made by 
a Prussian, a Freneh, and a Neapolitan courier. You! the city, the houses, the shops, &c., I can tell you much, 
may think that I contributed to my utmost towards the | and of a very favourable kind. Extent, circumference, 
confusion of tongues in this Babel. I got great applause’ quantity, are certainly by no means the measure of value 
hy translating German, French, and Italian into English; or of excellence (either in cities, or in art or science) ; 
not indeed guite so smoothly as a steamboat, but with, but, in this instance, the guantity, which surpasses that 
sundry jolts, botehes, and halts, like an old yellow Saxon! of all other cities in Europe, or indeed in the world, is 
coach. of itself in the highest degree remarkable and imposing. 

I ate with great moderation on board the steamer, Add to this, that in and with the quantity of London, 
from fear of sea-sickness. But behold, all my fears the guvality also displays itself. Thus, for example, you 
were this time unfounded. ‘The sea was scarcely more perceive wealth growing out of the most varied and com- 
rippled than the Havel at Potsdam. I not only stayed) plicated activity, which demands and exercises both body 
on deck to enjoy the sunset, but as night came on, I was and mind; you perceive the talent of acquiring and of 
not less delighted by the bright stars, and the flickering | enjoying ; the security of property, widely diffused and 
lamps in the rigging of our vessel. I slept very well in| deeply rooted amid these masses. Destruction and de- 
|my berth, but was on deck again before daybreak, that I cline are indeed the Jot of every thing human ; bat oaks 
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oi root, grow, po endure somewhat differently from 
mushrooms. Does not Rome still stand, after thousands 
of years of decay ?_was not her second life still more 
pregnant and powerful than her first?) And what has 
not Paris withstood ? whereas London has hardly known 
the touch of calamity. When our radicals and our 
conservatives prophecy England’s decline with such easy 


confidence, because they have no other measure than the) 


false one they take from France, an Englishman, nay, 
even I, may say, Stat, mole sua ; and may add the 
prayer, Esto perpetua! 

There are fools in all parties, but the genuine tory Is 
right in opposing the destruction of the C hristian church; 
and the genuine whig is right in affirming that it is not 
the mere reading of a liturgy which constitutes a Chiris- 
tian church, but the careful training and instruction of 

youth. God grant that these opposite lines may at length| 
nbs the true diagonals of the forces, the just me an | 
motion! I have no inclination to meddle with revolu-| 
tions, but it is my hope and my faith, that mind is more 
than body, knowledge better than ignorance, civilisation 
than barbarism, freedom than slavery. Would Britons 
change for the better by becoming Kalmucs and Bash- 
kirs: by learning to acknowledge, not the Ruler of the 
universe, but the knout, as their immediate sovereign and 
lord? People cant a great deal (evenin Engtand) about 
election by grace; but is it not the most profound and 
inexplicable of all mysteries—yet to be received with 
humility and gratitude—that man should be born en- 
dowed with all the powers and faculties of humanity ; 
born a Briton or German, and not a Kamschatkadale ; 
born in our often-calumniated days, and not under the 
Seleucid, the Roman emperors, in the time of the mi- 
grations of nations, of the Mongolian devastations, of 
the thirty years’ war? Nobody has a greater horror 
than I of the excrescences of the French and other 
revolutions ; yet the truth of what I say is incontroverti- 
ble, in spite of all malcontents, whether saints or sinners. 

At the first glance Paris appears more brilliant, ele- 
gant, and attractive than London; but, on the other 
hand, that impression is to this, what the substitute is 
to the reality; what the tastefully and skilfully plated 
ware is to the noble metal in the ore. ‘These dingy walls 
bespeak far greater riches ; perhaps, too, an indiflerence | 
to all the small expedients by which comparative poverty 
strives to diffuse an air of competence and of elegance 
around it by dint of care and ornament. In like man- 
ner the noise and bustle of the streets has a totally dis- 
tinct character: in London it is always the tumult and 
clamour of business; in Paris, the obtrusiveness and | 
petulance of vanity; in Naples, the throng of idleness ; 
in Berlin, at the utmost, the naughty boys: swum cuique. 

* * * * * 

It was too late last night to go to Covent Garden, or 
Drury Lane, and I was not the least attracted by “ Les- 
tocq” and the pantomime. I was, therefore, alone in 
my 1oom till bed time, and was almost constrained (con- 
trary to my custom) to self-reflection. When a man 
has once succeeded in catching the right wind for his 
course on the sea of life, it seems to me very useless to 
be continually shifting the rudder, as some prescribe. 
Sursum corda raises one above those minutia. with 
which many torment themselves, and render it unne- 
cessary to run into the little creeks and harbours of 
superstitious devotion or puritanical observance. From 
my earliest youth my eyes have been directed towards 
those stars of history by whom J am enriched, trans- 
formed, and enlightened, and who bear me along with 
them in their brilliant path. Am I nothing, because I 
do not see it to be my vocation (as many historians do) 
to play, in my own person, the part of a precise, morose, 
detracting censor? Ideny it. Or because I imbibe life 
from those magnificent spirits, am [ a mere parasitic 
plant? Tdeny that also. Ihave shared in the joys and 
the sorrows of those noble hearts ; there have been hours 
in which I have been Alexander the Great, and Charles 
V., and William of Orange, and a Hohenstaufen em- 
peror and pope. ‘There have been moments, when, like 
Melusine, I was transformed into Cambyses and Philip 
I]. This is a richer and more pregnant existence than 
can be understood by those who condemn and despise 
it, because they understand the maxim, “ Know thyself,” 


in so narrow and paltry a sense. 
* * * * * 








What would become of many of our great men, if 


R AUMER’ S =n SAND. 


they were refined in a Sere ice of the construction ape” 
the heat of the British parliament for twenty-four hours ! 
The well-conned phrases, the doctrine of the necessity 
}of numerous lines of custom-houses within the German 
| territory, for preventing the entrance of political errors ; 
the declamations on the beneficent effects of villenage ; 
}of the restoration of the middle ages (not in their chi 
alrous glory, but their rude 
| would fly up the chimney urthis temperature, in the first 
half hour. Below, among the dross and ashes, would 
be found a few ministers, &c., and many of our radi- 


tyranny), and the like, 
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hints; [ have no time for longer details, I 
must hasten to the Museum. 
The improvement in eat 
But really the 
Indi rnant at our ignorance of their tongue, 


with these 


and tongue for English goes 
Boglish ought not to be very 
when, in the 


official paper, printed in four languages, for the informa. 


on slowly. 


tion of foreigners, Germans are instructed to provide 
themselves with an Uanfunst zettel. D J 


/ , V 4 ‘ 
dieses macht sie entweder einer Geldbuffe oder 


VaMMUNG 


Gefang- 





cals: who having put themselves forward with delighted 


self-conceit, would burn their fingers and Jearn discretion. 
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London, Wednesday, March 25th, 1835. 


Mrs. A had the goodness te invite me to come to 
her at eleven o'clock in the evening, that she might take 
me to the Duke of D———’s. ‘This, therefore, was my 
first English “rout.” For any oue 
sons present, it must of course have a very different 
degree of interest from that which a stranger can feel, 
On the other hand, novelty has an interest of its own; 
and from this superticial but natural point of view, I 
shall tell you what struck me, thoug! it is indeed but a 
repetition of what I have often heard. The rooms and 
decorations vast and magnificent ; but such as are suita- 
ble for a man of vast fortune to possess for his whole 
life, without regard to little variations of fashion, changes 
of taste, and such like French prettinesses. ‘The space 
sufficient for the guests; but here, as elsewhere, exces- 
sive heat and crowding in the neighbourhood of the bal! 
room. Almost all the men were dressed in black coats 
and pantaloons, black or gray stockings, 


black or coloured 
Nothing remarkable 





who knows the per- 


waistcoats, black or white cravats. 
or cifferent from our usages. 

The women in general very 
dressed ; ornaments rich, but not overloaded, 
shoulders bare. 
or with forehead entirely bare ; 
them with curls on both sides, as we see in their en- 
gravings. Hardly any thing was danced but 
for which the crowd of spectators left very little room. 
And now—how stands it with the main point—beauty ! 
The task of Paris, who, with his three 
his fame at so easy a rate, was a light one compared 
with that before me. Although very few men in London 
wear spectacles in company, | took heart, put on mine, 
and began my investigation like an and se- 
vere connoisseur and amateur, as Tam. But when | 
thought this was the most beautiful, came a second, then 
a third, and put my judgment to shame. In my whole 
life, I never saw so many beautiful women and girls as- 
sembled in one place, and I now understand ‘Tieck’s 
preference of Englishwomen, better than [ did when I 
had seen only travellers. Yet, even in this moment of 
observation, of admiration, of enthusiasm, I do not give 
up the Roman women. A certain resemblance runs 
through the two nations, though there are marked differ- 
ences both of form and of expression. ‘lhe Romans, 


simply and_ tastefully 
neck and 
Some with long pendant locks, none a- 
la-chinoise, most ot 


waltzes, 


goddesses, won 


experienced 


as it seems to me, neglect the towrnure of the body, and 
the appearance of the feet; the English, on the other 
hand, the finished statuesque form and carriage of the 
neck and shoulders. 

The men had unquestionably far less of the 
appropriate to their sex than the women: 
to be the case In the canton of Berne, while on the con- 
trary, in Naples, the men are much handsomer than the 
women. ‘I'he company consisted of persons most erol- 
nent for wealth and rank; 
Among us, uniforms, crosses, 
have swarmed in such a company ; here nothing of the 
every man decorated or encutnbered 


beauty 


this I observed 


ambassadors, &¢ 


stars, orders, &c. woul 


dukes, 


sort was to be seen: 
with such things was a foreigner. 
or conferring distinction by trumpery of this sort always 
reminds me of the instructive fablé of the turning-lathe 
of Uckermark. At one o'clock, before the supper or 
collation began, I went home. Concerning individuals | 
another time. You must be satisfied for the present 


Our taste for seeking 


ithing cannot go on thus. 


}questions (such, for 


niss Strafi o. This is letter for letter. 
— 
LETTER \ 
| Breakfast Catholics in P indian [rel 1—Political erisis 
} Stat f the presenti t ' Lot the last —Sir 
}) Robert Peel Whigs and tories —A 1 ipe pamter—Beauty 
ih aristocra ul privil mid land 
/ 1, March 28th, 1835 
I breakfasted yesterday with Mrs, A—— We fell 
upon Trish affairs. A gentleman said that the rule of 
Prussia over her catholic subjects was tranquil and un- 


! 1 


disturbed, only | ! 


because she was a military despotism, I 
of Prussia as a king- 
sword had been 
they 
confidence, and 


replied that from the first existence ¢ 
dom, to the 
drawn against the 


present hour, not a singh 
catholics: that, on the contrary, 


had been conciliated by justice, charity, 


a scrupulous equality in the treatment of them and of 


where this 
armed force had, 


In Treland, 
system had not been pursued, a large 
indispensable to the preser- 


the protestants. on the contrary, 
for centuries, been absolutely 
vation of the country. 

In despotic states, he continued, it may be possible to 
Catholics without danger, 
England is not 


make such concessions to the 
but in constitutional states 
Prussia. 

I replied that the Prussians did not feel the despotism 
he had talked of, and that no such complaints were heard 


it is not so: 


imong them as were constantly uttered by the Irish, I 





added that, while I denied the despotism of Prussia, I 
ld just as little admit the justice of the reproach he 
threw on constitutional governments; that I was con- 
vinced it was perteetly possible for them to grant the vast 
benefit of religious toleration, whenever they should 
come to a Just view of the subject 
» - . * * 

For some days to come I cannot reckon on seeing or 
peaking to any body. ‘The political erisis oceupies all 
minds. Next Monday the affair will probably be decided. 
It is certainly not difficult to blow up the present minis- 


ilt to form anew one that will last. 
and a man of such distinguished 
hout a loss to the country. 





talents cannot be displac wit 
But his colleague 
to effect those measures 


destructive, are 


, Who, as they pretend, are now anxious 
which all their lives they have 
entitled to be 
statesmen in any high 
hand, the moderate 
r permanent majority, in 
againstthem. 
radicals of bad character in parlia. 
sk for no more than we 
Prussians are so happy as already The dan. 
hy the manner in 
journe ministry, which, 


zmatiscd as neither 


sul 
trusted, nor to be considered as 
sense of the word. On the 


higs can reckon on no la 


W 





case the tories and radical Is sho val iid combine 
The uuinber of the 
ment is very small; the others a 
to possess, 
ger, “the crisis,” has been brought on 


which the king dismissed the Mel! 









as far as form is concerned, it would be difficult to justify. 

It was impossible that minis could last ; part of it 
wa ] idy YT Instead of pro ling from these 

leniable facts to demonstrate the necessity of some 
change, and to take means to effect it in the most con- 
ciliatory way, the dismissal was given (without any sud- 
den obvious cause) so abruptly, that some of the minis- 


ters first heard of it in the and this was done 
without the ‘aution of first recalling Peel, 
avoiding Wellington’s formless and needless 
This has naturally exasperated the 
Peel is compelled to ally himself with the 
high tories. He cannot now obtain the co-operation of 
Althorp, Russell, Spring Rice, 
and he stands with his plans of reform, by no means in 
intentions, and 
osition.” The 
With this daily uncertainty 
ind unimportant 
concerning the 


street; 
rational pre 
and thus 
interministerium. 
whigs, and 


men like and ‘Thompson, 


a “juste milieu,” but with all his good 
endowments, in ‘ f) 


his great a * fursse 


of a majority it is impossible to govern ; 


uistance, as that 
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London University ) lead to partial defeats which lower the 
consideration of the ministry, and increase the audacity 
If Sir Robert Peel were well quit of 
be hoped 


of its opponents, 
his “ tail,” far more and better things might 
from him. With other allies, and other troops, he might 
begin a more glorious and successful campaign. 

The stratagem which was employed to show the com- 


plete difference of the present Irish tithe bill from the 


furmer could deceive no unprejudiced person. — This 
isolated measure will not tranquillise Ireland; the evil 
must be thoroughly remedied ; and it is obvious to every 


The Irish were originally 
because they were 


man in what that consists, 
oppressed and maltreated mainly 
tories; and now that the modern whigs are willing to 
repair the injuries of their ancestors, the English tories 
justify the injustice of their former adversaries, and re- 
gard it as the palladium of religion and of the state. 


What change 


opinions and facts! 


sand what confusion !—in words, names, 
People wonder that the whigs have never long held 
their post at the helm, but have always been driven out 
by the tories. ‘This seems to me natural, and even in- 
evitable, "The former have always been the exciters and} 
the executor of great changes, and in certain crises have} 
undertaken the task of daring physicians; but their 
practice is less suited to the ordinary course of affairs; 
Had the 
tories always done the right thing at the right time, the 
But they 
the whigs 


In quiet times people return to their old dict. 


whigs would never have come into power, 
the clock run down, 
stepped in and wound it up. When they had done this 
the y | The 


were a 
is the wv fie; that of the ultra-whigs, the perpe- 


carelessly let and then 


riven out again, idol oi the ultra-tories 
wae 
tuum mobile: but motion to be true and accurate requires 
the centripetal as well as the centrifugal foree; and if 
this is true of matter, how much more so of the varied 
and intricate life! Our abstract 
statesmen, who affect so much importance with a few 


scraps of Haller and Sieyes, are mere quacks, who, know- 


movements of moral 


ing neither the diversity of diseases nor the nature of 
remedies, think they can cure every thing with a uni- 
In such abstractions, strangely inter- 
the French now too 


versal medicine. 
mingled with mere personalities, 
often deal; in England, every thing assumes a more 
concrete form, and is therefore more tranquil and mode- 
rate. The nt intere 


carried on ina mean and petty tone; but the way, the 


struggle concerning pres ts may be 
matter, the means, and the end, are clear and obvious. 
Abstractions like clouds, which assume a hundred 
different forms, and which men may run after for ever 


are 


without catching any thing real. 
a * * * * 
The day before yesterday [went to see the works of 


acelebrated English landscape painter, ‘There is cer- 


tainly a great deal to admire in them; yet, according to 
my judgment, this artist is too mucha nedu/ist, and does 
not sulliciently combine distinctness of outline with his 
lights and mists. 
« . x * bd 
My admiration of the ladies I saw at the duke’s was 





! 


not exaggerated : on the other hand, those whom [ daily 





lorned, are surpass¢ 


meet in the streets, adorned or una Passe, 
by the women I have seen in other cities, Is beauty, 
then, in this country, a privilege of the hishest aristocra- 
If so, the ladies, even the most fervent tories, will 
hs” rather than 


TOURS 


cy ? 
rotten b 


consent to part with the “ 
with that. 
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LETTER VI. 
Whig ministry— Causes of its formation and 
of dismissal—Its etfect I en tories and 
Irish cathohes 
his 
and publ 


whigs—Lord Prassian church policy 
nume conservative OConnell—Causes of 
Tithes in Ireland—Attempts at r 
1 


Mr. Stanley's motion—Lond 


power 
form —Private 


property nand Paris news 


London, JVonday, March 30. 


The motion of Lord John Russell, to-day, on the Irish 
church, is so important, that naturally enough my morn- 
ing thoughts are of a political colour. ; 

The death of George 1V.—The French days of July 
—the desire to be more popular than his brother—the 
declaration of Wellington against all reform—these, and 
other causes, induced William IV. to form a whig min- 
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| It is, however, affirmed that the majority of the 
| 1 : 

| powerlul and the rich will continue to be conservative 
so long as, for political reasons, the law of inheritance is 


so extremely favourable to the elder It is mere 


istry. 


son. 


| blind partisanship to deny that reforms were necessary, | 


or that some have been accomplished with ability by the 
whig ministry. Let us put aside parliamentary reform 
as doubtful and contested ; other reforms of the greatest 
importance, which are now applauded even by their 
former opponents,—such, for instance, as negro emanci- 
pation,—are either effected, or under consideration. 
Among these I may mention the affairs of India, of the 
bank, and some financial and legal reforms, 

The first shock to the whig ministry was the king’s 
refusal (in my opinion a very well-grounded one) to 
create a considerable number of peers with a view to 
carry the reform bill. Wellington and Peel, to whom 
he applied to form a ministry, could net accomplish this 
without a dissolution of parliament, which was not then 
thought expedient ; accordingly, the whig ministry was 
recalled, and the reform bill, as you know, carried. Mean- 
while, the king was hissed in public, which greatly 
diminished his zeal for and his faith in popularity, and 
lowered the consideration of the whigs, whose power 
was based upon it. Next followed the resignation of 
Lords Grey and Stanley; the quarrel between Lords 
Brougham and Durham; and, lastly, the death of Lord 
Spencer. Add to this, that tories and radicals combined 
against the whigs, as formerly (in a contrary sense) the 
extremes of the French chamber against the Martignac 
It was necessary to modify the ministry, or 
to dismiss it. Coalitions are always attended with great 
difficulties ; the latter course was therefore preferred. 
But for more than a century no king of England has 
resorted to it, except when the ministry has been re- 
To this rule the king re- 


ministry. 


peatedly left in a minority. 
solved to form an exception. 

On occasion of Wellington’s former unsuccessful at- 
tempt to form a ministry, during the debates on the 
reform bill, he and Peel had affirmed that the majority 
in the commons was on the side of the whigs only be- 
cause they had the king’s name with them; that as soon 
as the king should declare himself against them, and 
consent to a dissolution of the lower house, there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining a decided majority in favour 
of a tory administration. It was also alleged that the 
king attached extreme importance to the maintenance of 
the protestant church without the slightest change, and 
that this was wholly incompatible with the continuance 
of the whigs in oflice. All this was turned to account 
by the tories, and after Lord Spencer’s death was urged 
with redoubled vehemence, and accompanied with eflorts 
and promises of all sorts. “The king’s name is a tower 
of strength,” was their watch-word ; and that, doubtless, 
is generally the right watch-word. 

Granting, however, that this course was just, useful, 
or even necessary, yet passion, precipitation, or other 
causes, led to great mistakes in the form; and as Wel- 
lington formerly threw out the tories by his unqualified 
declaration against reform, so, as it seems, he has a 
second time placed them in the most unfortunate posi- 
tion. When Lords Brougham and Durham were at 
variance, Lords Grey and Althorp had resigned, and the 
Irish members were discontented, the necessity for change 
was, as I have said, manifest; and Lord Melbourne was 
the last person who could deny it. According to the 
assertions of many, as to Peel’s inclination towards re- 
form, he, perhaps, might have succeeded to Lord Althorp ; 
or, if it were impossible to act in concert, the whigs 
must have seen their own weakness, and resigned. But 
instead of prudent negotiation, dexterous conciliation of 
opinions, soothing of tempers and passions, came the 
sudden dismissal of the ministry in a manner in which 
it is not usual or decorous to dismiss livery servants. 
Hence, irritation, coalition of parties before opposed, and 
elections of a very different complexion from what had 
been anticipated ; hence, also, Pecl’s isolated position ; 
hence his unpopular colleagues, who with incredible 
audacity have called themselves friends of reform, though 
it would have been much more to their honour to have 
continued to resist, as they have always resisted, reform 
as dangerous and destructive ; hence, also, many other 
and ebscurer eflects; hence Peel’s plan of beginning 





Now, he is compelled to 








wards proceeding to the Irish. 








{look the grand evil in the face at once, and to investigate 
and decide on the grand principle which is to govern the 
whole line of policy. 

The old tory party (the new cannot yet be character. 
ised) considered the entire property of the church, not 
only as unconditionally private property, but even all the 
existing divisions of it, (such, for example, as the cele. 
brated income of the Bishop of Durham,) as the inalien. 
able property of him and his successors to all futurity ; 
the whigs, on the other hand, maintain that it is allow. 
able to take from the too much to add to the too little. 
The tories affirm that church and school are so utterly 
distinct and severed, that the superfluous wealth of the 
former must not be applied to the wants of the latter; 
| while the whigs seek to show the contrary, and Tegard 
‘church and school as one great and indissoluble whole, 
The tories call it unjust and sinful ever, on any pretext, 
,to expend the money of the church or of the state on 
jthe catholic church, and think it sufficiently favoured in 
| being permitted to exist; while a portion of the whigs 
do not entirely forget that the revenues of their church 
were derived from catholic sources, and that, since the 
|cmaneipation, the hostility of former days ought not to 
be kept alive. ‘These and similar questions are now to 
be decided. 

Lord had made some enquiries as to the line 
‘of policy which had been pursued in Prussia with re. 
spect to the two churches, and had been. referred to me. 
‘This was the occasion of my visit to him yesterday, 
From the engraving of him, I expected to sce a tall, thin 
man, instead of which I found a small man, with a re. 
fined and intelligent, though not an imposing air. I told 
him what is well known to you all, and added that I 
could see no other means of establishing peace and unity, 
but toleration, mildness, and equity. Extermination, 
banishment, and forcible conversion, are the three great 
means which were formerly employed to arrive at this 
end. Who is there that has the courage now explicitly 
to recommend any one of them? And what avail all 
the shifls and evasions by which men try to disguise, or 
to conceal, intolerance and selfishness? The much- 
abused holy alliance talks far better sense on this subject 
than Sir Edward Knatchbull and the Bishop of Exeter. 

Let me return to Ireland. It remained catholic and 
royalist, in great measure, because the hated English 
were protestant and republican ; it was as conservative 
as even the Duke of Wellington could desire. Fr that 
reason was it so cruelly treated by the republican and 
puritanical tyrant Cromwell; and private as well as 
ecclesiastical property were confiscated with scandalous 
injustice, not even on alleged theological grounds, but 
on political pretexts. Charles II. did nothing for the 
redress of these iniquitous acts ; and the success of Wil- 
liam TIL., so advantageous to the liberties of Europe, 
laid Ireland alone—tory, conservative Ireland—in chains. 
For a century the struggle endured; slowly and reluc- 
tantly did England concede something to the claims of 
nature and of justice, while every step she set in this 
course was denounced by many as a dangerous inno- 
vation—as the destruction of state, church, and religion. 
At every step it was said that far too much had already 
been conceded. Too much? What, then, can explain 
the existence of such a man as O’Connell? Whence 
the possibility of the position occupied—of the influence 
exercised by O'Connell !—a demagogue of a shape and 
magnitude such as history never yet beheld. With the 
most powerful government in the world as his antagonist, 
a single man has become the counsellor, the trust, the 
ruler of a people; the poor and hungry voluntarily give 
to their advocate a salary larger than the King of Eng- 
land can afford to pay his ministers. That, reply some, 
is merely a consequence of the frenzy and the revolu- 
tionary tendency of our days. Is this a satisfactory an- 
swer! What, then, are the causes of this frenzy, and 
of this tendency? Has there been no irritation to ac- 
count for the fever and delirium now so bitterly com- 
plained of! Wisdom, and justice, and moderation, 
alone can heal it; arbitrary, violent conduct certainly 
will not. ‘Treat the Irish catholics as the Prussian 
catholics are treated, end O’Connell’s revolutionary fire, 
| which you pretend is so vast and unquenchable, is in 
that same moment extinct; instead of flame, you will 
find but ashes, and the turbulent declaimer will be re- 
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with the English church as the easier task, and after-}duced to order and to peace. 


In all demagogism there lies somewhat irregular, law- 
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less, and indeed incompatible with law ; and therefore it 
is one of the first and most important duties of all go- 
vernments to check such deviations of the public mind, 
and to reduce them to the path of law and order. But 
means conceived in so narrow and one-sided a spirit,— 
so impotent, nay, so destructive,—as those which, froin 
the time of Elizabeth to the present day, have uniformly 
been applied to this evil in Ireland, must of necessity 
raise up O' Neils and O’Connells. You know my admi- 
ration for Elizabeth ; but do you think that because I 
admire her, I cannot understand O'Neil !—because I 
honour Wellington, must I see in O'Connell an incar- 
nate fiend! By no means; matters like these have two 
sides; so was it as long ago as the days of the Gracchi 
and of the Consul Opimius : 


« Jene machen Partei! Welch unerlaubtes Beginnen ! 
Aber unsere Partei, freilich versteht sich von selbst.’’* 


Let us take as an illustration the question of tithes in 
Ireland. I shall put aside all party writings, and only 
notice what has been adduced and admitted in parlia- 
ment. Originally all tithes belonged to the catholic 
church. ‘hey came into other hands in Ireland, not, 
as I have already remarked, because the body of the 
people became protestant and agreed upon the change, 
but because protestants conquered the country, and 
churchmen and laymen of the conquering party seized 
and appropriated the tithes. The catholics, who re- 
mained faithful to the religion they had always professed, 
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more nor less than to make the proprietor a present, at 
the expense of the owner of the estate which grants the 
remission, 

On this IT must remark, first, that every change in a 
system of taxation implies, more or less, a present bounty 
to some—a Joss to others; but this has never been es- 
teemed a sufficient reason for preserving tPall eternity 
every defective form of taxation. 

2dly. ‘That nobody has asked such a thing as an un- 
conditional remission on merely abstract grounds. 

3dly. That tithes are not a fixed tax on land which 
can be conveniently calculated in making an agreement 
with a new purchaser or tenant. 

4thly. That their operation in Ireland is very different, 
and more oppressive than would be inferred from general 
views of the subject; for they are not paid by the land- 
lord, nor even by the immediate tenant, but by the nu- 
merous sub-tenants. Hence the portions of tithe are so 
small, that the cost of levying often exceeds the value. 
The form of payment and the inspection of the tithe- 


(to take an instance which was adduced in parliament) 
the tithe amounted to one shilling and eightpence, the 
tithe-payer must drive his cattle six times to the place 
of inspection, which, independently of all loss of time 
and labour, costs him each time two shillings and six- 
pence fees ; and this takes place a seventh time on ac- 
count of the so called vestry cess, or tax for the church. 





According to this, the tithe is a tax which costs the 


thus lost the means of supporting their church; they! payer about fourteen times as much as it brings to the 


were forced to pay tithes to the very small number of 
converts to the protestant faith, or to the more numerous 
emigrant protestants, military settlers, &e. 
therefore, stand on a perfectly ditlerent footing in wich 
land, and in those countries where the inhabitants have 
hecome protestant, and have transferred the churches 
and the church property to the new religion, 

But this grievance of tithes necessarily assumed a 
most aggravated form in Ireland; since, to the general | 
and natural disinclination to pay catholic dues to pro-| 
testants, was added positive want of means to pay at all. | 
According to the letter of the law, indeed, all taxes ap- | 
pear to stand on equal ground, and imply an equal obli-} 


| 


receiver. 
The picture drawn by Mr. Stanley, a well-known 


still darker. “As soon,” he affirms, “as the tithe col- 
lector, with his escort of police and military, is seen 
coming along a road to collect arrears of tithe, signals 
are given on every side, and all the cattle are driven 
away with the greatest speed. If he is lucky enough to 
find a cow, nobody will bid for it,—it is knocked down 
to him. But nobody will sell him fodder—nobody will 
let a cow so bought enter his stall—nobody will buy it. 
Even if, with great expense and delay, he sends it to 


payer far exceeds in expense the value of the tithe. If} 


| who have neither bread nor home, is there so great, that 
they outbid each other, and regard a mere temporary 
shelter as a gain. If they are driven out of their little 
farms in any great numbers on account of their arrears, 
this merely increases the misery and the danger. The 
most advantageous thing that such an outeast can do, 
says a well-informed witness,* is to commit some crime 
which may get him into prison! 

The main source of the evil, however, does not con- 
sist in the tithes alone, but in the total want of small 
jlanded proprietors,—in the excessive dependence of the 
poor on the rich—in the excessive disparity between 
them. How the laws aggravate, instead of diminishing, 
this evil, I shall deseribe another time, ‘The levying the 
tithe on the proprietor, instead of on the tenant, would 
indeed change the injurious relation in which the cler- 
|eyman stands to the latter, but would bring upon the 
}poor man only a more rapid execution of the laws from 
his temporal lord. It was a mistake to anticipate any 





adequate remedy from this measure. 

While these affairs were discussed at great length, 
j without arriving at any conclusion, there arose, in No- 
ivember, 1831, a universal resistance to tithes in Ireland. 
| With the aid of an extremely expensive and overpow- 
fering military force, and of the most rigorous measures 
jemployed during two months, scarcely a tenth of the 
tithe had, according to Mr. Stanley, been collected.¢ “If 
(said Sir R. Peel) prescription affords no protection to 
|the church, neither will it to the lay proprietor ;+ and if 
jthe conspiracy against tithes is suffered to prevail, there 
Leven tins no security for property or for life.”§ This ob- 


. : } : ach 
jservation certainly admitted one side of the existing 


Matters, | friend of the protestant church in Ireland, in his place | evil, viz. the help which the non-payers had sought and 
in parliament, (December 15th, [831,*) is, if possible, | 


found in themselves; but it did not in the slightest de- 
rree touch the causes of this deplorable fact; and refer- 


things to endure, which, against the steadfast and ex- 
press will of six millions of people, ought not to have 
been maintained for a single day. 

Still more one-sided and irrational was the assertion 
of Lord Eldon,! that the plan of Lord Stanley and the 
lwovernment to abolish tithes, and give a compensation 


;° : 
flor them out of the land or the rent, was radically de- 


| 
| 
| 


gation; but both science and experience daily prove} England, he finds the dealers there informed of the mat-] structive. 


more clearly, that literal justice is here the greatest in- 
justice in practice. A tithe levied on the gross product 


ter, and resolved to buy no cattle distrained for tithe.” 
If the clergy have recourse to process of law, this, 


The Archbishop of Dublin® remarked, with justice, 
j that the tithe system hitherto pursued could be main- 


is especially fatal to agricultural improvement; Inasmuca” | according to Mr. Stanley, often costs ten times as muc!i | tained only by the sword, and at the expense of a civil 


as the tithe-owner participates in the profit, without any | 
share in the outlay or risk ; and a superficial arithmetical 


as their demand, and, at last, the persons condemned to 
pay are wholly unable to do so. Good will and attach- 


jwar. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
lof London also declared, that it must be altered, not 


view of the matier is made a cover for palpable injus-|ment are transformed into hatred, and hate and distress|only for the reasons already stated, but because the 


tice, so that the fraction |! might be changed into +, 


lead to crime: any happy, harmonious intercourse be-| 


clergy did not receive the half of the tithes that were 


In this state of things discontent and resistance grew | tween the clergyman and his parishioners is totally out{levied ; that, indeed, many of them were in such dis- 


to such a pitch, that, as long ago as the year 1822, the | 
experiment of tithe compositions was made.t It had, | 
however, very little success; partly because the bishops | 
opposed it; partly because other zealous friends feared | 
injury to the church; partly, because many landowners | 
resisted it, on the ground that the calculation had been | 
founded on the entire superficial extent of soil, conse- 
quently that grazing land was included, and the burden 
thereby enormously increased. 

In August, 1831, fresh complaints were laid before 
parliament. ‘The tithes, it was said, often amounted to 
more than the rent; and not only the cattle, but the very 
beds of those who were unable to pay, were seized and 
sold. All contracts and moduses for the collection of 
the tithe in any other manner, are liable to be declared 
void. It was affirmed to be absolutely necessary to fix 
some term of years during which the church should not 
be permitted to agitate demands of a higher rate of tithe. 
Claims of this sort often slept for fifteen or sixteen years, 
and were all at once enforced, although the tithe-payer 
was wholly unable to satisfy them. As a pretext for 
this cruel proceeding, it was alleged that the cost of 
levying accumulated masses of tithe was less than that 
of collecting small sums. For obvious reasons this prac- 
tice, which was perpetuated in England, was, in the 
year 1816, limited to six years for Ireland, and was after- 
wards shortened by a year. 

Tithe, it is said, is a tax on land: to remit it is neither 


| 





* Those people are making a party! what an unjus- 
tifiable attempt! 
But our party—oh! that, indeed, of course. 
} Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, ix. 239, 





of the question. 
Within three years there were- 30,000 decrees issued 
, 


against persons owing arrears of tithe, and only £2923] 
10s. 10d. collected in consequence ; 4684 persons had 
! 


each less than ls. to pay. ‘The entire arrear of tithe 
amounted to £115 6s. 4d.f 

Sir Robert Peel said, that ecclesiastical property and 
private property stood on the same grounds, and must 
be equally protected by law. ‘This maxim is true, and 
not true. 
security of property; and any attempt to destroy this 
foundation of human prosperity and civilisation is mad 
and wicked. On the other hand, reverence for private 
property may go so far as to be utterly incompatible with 
the idea of state, or of legislation for the common weal. 
Moreover, private property and state or church property 
are not the same; the latter is granted or transferred 
only under certain conditions, and in consideration of 
the performance of certain duties. 

Lastly, the state does, in fact, daily meddle with pri- 
vate property ; increases or diminishes it, changes its 
distribution, &c. (as for example, by taxation, and by 
laws of inheritance). After such vast changes in all 
trades and occupations, is it not a strange thing that the 
maintenance of the whole church should now, as for- 
merly, be imposed on the land-owner, and merchants, 
manufacturers, and fund-holders be exempted? 

In Ireland, however, as I have said, the land-owner 
does not generally pay the tithe; and the opinion that 
the under tenant deducts the amdunt of the tithe from 
his rent is erroneous. ‘The press of miserable beings, 


* Hansard, ix. 266. 7 Tbid. xviii. 1053. 


Unquestionably the basis of all society is} 


|tress, that the government must advance them money to 
| preserve them from absolute starvation.* * 
| How just were the observations of Mr. Wyse? The 
moment, said he, that public opinion reaches such a de- 
jgree of force and unanimity as it now displays, a new 
jstate of things commences, and the law is virtually ab- 
The 
|sooner parliament confirms the decision of the people 
the better. 
stand the signs of the times, and take upon itself the 
| dire ction of opinion; if it does not, it will be compelled 
|to follow where it ought to lead. 
| And again; the right point of time is already lost; 
and what, at a former period, would perhaps have tran- 
quilised the people of Ireland, would now be regarded 
as superficial and unsatisfactory. All the defects of the 
tithe system which I have touched upon would have 
been sufliciently obvious, had they existed between pro- 
testant payers and receivers; but, in Ireland, the catho- 
lies have to pay for protestant worship. 


rogated, though it may continue to exist in name. 


A wise government will observe and under- 


The former 
aflirm, that such a system is imposed on them by unjust 
|foree, and that no prescription can convert a wrong into 
ja right. Scotland struggled for fifty years against a 
hated church, and at length conquered; so also, in Ire- 
land, will hatred against the present order of things en- 
dure so long as one spark of the sentiment of justice 
lives in the breasts of Irishmen. What would the pres- 
byterians, or the members of the church of England say, 

* Quarterly Review, xiv. 514, 

{ Hansard, xi. 137. 

§ Ibid. xi. 421. 

€ Hansard, 1277 


Ibid. 169. 
Ibid. x. 1297, 
** Ibid. 1122. 





jred to antiquity as to a reason for suffering 4 state of 
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if, while their own clergy were left to want, they were 
compelled to maintain a costly catholic church! And 
were there any real need of a protestant church of such 
' But the catholics have to pay tithes to pro- 


my oni a 
] diese ecciesi- 


magnitude 
testant clergymen who have no flocks. 


astical sinecures, with large revenues, are absolutely 
intolerable ; while protestant curates, who perform the 
duty, often receive extremely little, and the catholic 


clergy nothing at all. On allixing the legacy stamp, it 


appeared that an archbishop of Dublin lett £150,000 ; 
an archbishop of Tuam, £250,000; an archbishop of 
Cashel, £400,000. Does this show an equitable distri- 
bution of e: ! Protestant churches, 
frequented by ten or twelve parishioners, are built with 
funds the 
catholic population is crowded into a srmall chapel, or 


lesiastical revenues 


extracted) from catholics, while numerous 


compelled, by want of room, to kneel on the earth be- 


1 


fore the door, 


In one case, there are 66,634 catholics to 259 
testants, each of whom, on an average, the former 
pay £30 17s. 9d. in another, 120,000 catholics pay, 
for 76 protestants, L157 17s, 10d. each, 

And these are the institutions which are called sacred 
' 


pro- 


for 


This is regarded as a wise distribution 
! Black- 


stone, Burn, and other writers, show, that of the tithes 


and tnviolabl 


and employment of the property of the church 


a quarter belongs to the bishop, a fourth to the church, 
a fourth to the preacher or incumbent, a fourth to the 
poor. Nobody, however, thinks of any such division.t 
For every contribution levied on the subject, something 
is done or given in return; the catholics alone, who are 
tuo poor to pay their own pastors and maintain: their 
own churches, are to pay those who render them no- 
thing in return, and who have not even the tyrant’s 
This is a phenomenon of which the 


In 


a demand been made by catholics upon 


ple a—neerssily. 


world cannot furnish another example. no age or 
country has such 
protestants, or by protestants upon catholics, 

This, and 
July, 1832. to submit, through the 
ley, a plan by which all tithes taken 
should be commuted for a fixed tax, and 


be collected and paid by the landlords.4 


other arguments, induced the ministry, if 
Mr, Stan- 


average of 


mouth of 


oh an 


seven years 
should in future 
This proposition, which passed the house of lords, cer- 
at least aimed at, material improve- 
of 
partition of the church revenues, the extrem ly small 
surplus 


' 


tainly contamed, or 


: ' 
ments, but left the very important questions the 


wroportion of protestants, the application of 
pro} | | 


funds, the claims of schools, and the participation of 
catholics in them, entirely untouched. A bill which was 
brought into the house of commons, in 1834, was so 
altered, that Stanley retired from the administration, and 






the | threw out the bill. 

Searcely a member of the upper house is now to be 
found who denies that this was a mistake. It wantonly 
postponed all re i 
gendered fresh discontent in Treland, and necessarily 
brought on the grand question which Peel is now try- 


ing to evade, but which Lord John Russell and his party 


forms to an indefinite distance: it en- 


are determined to bring to a decision 3 since it is Impos- 
sible that measures of detail can acquire a consistent 
and rational character tll the principles on which all are 
founded, and to whieh all refer, are established. Of 
these plans of the year 1834, and the debates upon 
them, I shall speak hereafter. You will already find 
this letter too long and dry, and will have enough to do 
to read it through, 

But intellizence from England must of necessity have 
a different tone and character from that from France. 
There is less of the amusing and the piquant, but more 
of the instructive and the profound. Paris affords fire- 
works, which sparkle and amuse for a moment; but 
here the coal-fire of industry and thought burns steadily 
the livelong day. Whether there be not a still better 
light, and purer flame in Germany, or whether such be 
not possible, is a question I do not undertake to answer 
now. 

All the several branches of legislation must certainly 
be materially affected and modified by the reform of par- 
liament; I must, therefore, write you a long letter on 
that subject, since the details scattered in newspapers 
generally afford no comprehensive view ; and principles 


* Hansard, xiv. 360-390. 
j Hansard, x, 70. 


t [bid, xiv. 95, 1413. 


RAUMER’S ENGLAND. 





> Sg ams stan a nararatvaree 
and facts are placed in a false light, or wholly forgotten. 
Enough, or too much, for to-day. 
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LETTER VII. 
Mr. Babbageg calculating machine —Philosophy and mathema 
tics —Dinner party Clinate—Museum 
Rhubarb tart 
character 
gents park 

London, March 31, 1835. 





its length and luxury 
Its metropolitan and 
with other 





Vastness of London 


commercial Comparison capitals — 


Squares —Parks—R 


It seems to me expedient to keep my journal of daily 
occurrences separate from the political circumstances 
and events of Britain, and to write any remarks on the 
latter separately. 

On Sunday, then, the 29th of March, I was at Lord 
R—’s, then at Hr. v. B *s, and then at Charles 
The latter showed me and another gentle- 





Babbage’s. 
man his calculating machine. 
that an hour’s explanation in a language with which I 
was little familiar would not make a mathematician of 
me: yet thus much I understood, that the machine ac- 
complished such extraordinary and marvellous things by 
the mere motion of its relative parts, that most certainly 
Mr. Babbage would have been burned for a conjuror a 
In his well-known work you will 
It was necessary to show, 


I very soon perceived 


few centuries ago, 
find more on this subject. 
both mathematically and popularly, how the possibility 
of such a machine, and the necessity of its results fol- 
lowed, from the very nature of mathematics. The rela- 
tions and working of mere quantities are, as it seems to 
me, subject to such natural and inflexible laws, that the 
mind may go to rest as soon as it has discovered and 
applied those laws. When that is done, there really 
remains nothing more for the intellect to do; the re- 
maining work may be committed to a machine. This 
né@essarily leads to the conclusion enounced by Plato, 
that mathematics are essentially inferior to philosophy. 
Raymond Lully’s attempt to invent a kind of philo- 
sophical calculating machine is ingenious enough; but 
he could not eatch thoughts in mathematical nets, or 
move them by mathematical machinery. 

When C— M— gave me a letter to his relation, 
L— M—, he added, if you wish to save your money, 
you must not follow his advice. I thought of this yes-| 
terday, when he said to me that I ought to go into the! 
boxes and not into the pit, and that they cost no more. 
I accepted his invitation to dinner, which was not over 
ull midnight. If Tam to infer from my own humble 
dinner the expense of this, it certainly cost more pounds | 
per head than that does shillings. In the first place, the! 
furniture of the rooms was antique; hangings and fur-| 
niture resplendent with silk and gold; the dinner ser-| 
vice of silver, a silver hot plate under every plate, change 
of knives and silver forks with every dish, and of these 
dishes, as well as of the wines, a countless succession ; 
servants in full livery, and all in white kid gloves. 
Though I passed on all the strong wines, and drank but 
few of the healths or toasts, I yet drank too much. This 
was almost inevitable, from the want of any drinks for, 
quenching thirst, and the high seasoning of the dishes, 
which are almost as burning as the wines. Several 
times, when all the plates were removed, I thought the 
business was at an end, but in a minute the table was 
full again. At length we came to the rinsing the mouth; 
but instead of rising after this operation, it was only 
sueceeded by new varieties of sweet dishes. Again the 
table was cleared, and a large silver basin was placed 
before one of the gentlemen. He poured a bottle of 
water into it, dipped in a corner of his napkin, and 
pushed the basin to me. Jt was filled with rose water, 
and was a new and very refreshing luxury to me. At 
length we arose; but the ladies only left the room, and 
passed their time in amusement or ennui, while the gen- 
tlemen sat down again and did not rejoin the ladies for 
an hour. Cards were now introduced ; but I made my 
escape, mindful of the coming day, and got home about 
midnight. 

Till yesterday, the atmosphere was damp, foggy, and 
icy cold—of course unpleasant in the highest degree, 
now the wind has changed, and it is become milder. 
The Museum alone is as cold as ever; and thus, as in 


| Paris, there is every possible facility for catching cold. 


I take, however, great precautions, and am a very indus-! 


ee 


trious eater of rhubarb tart. The first time this was 
offered me I was alarmed; but it is not made of the root 
of the Asiatic, but of the stalk of the English rhubarb, 
and tastes very like apple tart—indeed apples are not 
unfrequently mixed with it. 

This town is really immeasurable; and though per. 
haps there is no one point so beautiful and so rich as 
the Pont des Arts in Paris, or the exit from the Linden 
in Berlin; yet, on the other hand, fresh masses and 
rows of houses, palaces, shops, &c., continually arise 
before you. The number of coaches and eauipages far 
exceeds all that can be seen in other cities; and you are 
led to think something extraordinary is going on in this 
or that street, whereas it is only the daily customary 
routine, That so many human beings can live together 
in such a space, carry on their occupations, and procure 
food, seems, in spite of all explanations, a miracle, and 
indicates a pitch of civilisation compared to which the 
latifundia are at best but grazing grounds and sheep 
walks, All the continental capitals are capitals of one 
country only; London is the capital of Great Britain, 
and of so many other countries beside ; and it is, at the 
same time, the greatest commercial city in the world, 
In this union of metropolitan and commercial city lies 
its peculiar character—its exhaustless principle of life 
and increase. Madrid, Paris, Rome, Vienna, Berlin, 
&c., are capitals, and act only as such; they are not, 
from their very position, power, and industry, also essen- 
tially commercial cities. Petersburg has some resem- 
blance with London, but is far from being equally 
favoured by climate and situation. 

A great and peculiar beauty of London is the num- 
ber of the squares. They are not, as in Berlin, given 
up to hucksters and soldiers, or to horse-breakers and 
grooms; but, leaving the broad streets for such uses, 
they are enclosed with elegant iron railings, and the fine 
green turf in the inside (already beautiful) is intersected 
with gravel walks, and adorned with trees, flowers, and 
shrubs. 

These squares, however, are far surpassed by the 
parks. Regent’s Park, with its surrounding terraces and 
mansions, is alone of great extent and magnificence, 
and none but a frozen stockfish could really put in prac- 
tice the nil admirari while looking at it. 


—<>—_ 


LETTER VIII. 


London shops—Hackney carriages, omnibuses—Clubs—Wealth 
and magnificence of the Church of England—London and 
Southwark bridges—Thames—English value for time —Politi- 
eal spirit of Prussia—Dinner at Lord M———’s. 


London, April 4, 1835, 

Yesterday I delivered letters in various parts of the 
town. The more I become acquainted with it, the more 
I am struck with its vastness and variety, its activity and 
wealth. ‘The shops do not seem to me to surpass those 
of Paris in elegance and taste; but the prodigious quan- 
tities of goods which lie there make them appear, what 
they are—storehouses for the world. 

The inscriptions and bills in shop-windows sometimes 
allude to the measures of government. ‘hus, a tea- 
dealer assures his customers that he will never have 
any thing to do with “the miserable stuff called free- 
trade tea.” 

I have already spoken of the various sorts of carriages. 
The coaches with two horses are exactly like ours, and 
have’ no peculiar character, as the one-horse cabriolets 
have. In Vienna, there is nothing of the kind; and as 
to our droschkes, I need not describe their virtues or 
their defects. In Naples, there are small two-wheeled 
carriages, but quite open. The driver sits sidewards at 
the feet of the gentleman or lady, and drives leaning all 
the while to the right. In Paris, the driver sits in the 
-abriolet, by the side of the person he is driving. Here, 
the latter sits alone in the carriage, and the driver has a 
very narrow seat on the right band, stuck on to the main 
body like a swallow’s nest. Now, prove all, and hold to 
that which is best—or to the droschke. 

In the great omnibuses six or seven persons sit side- 
Ways opposite to each other, and the entrance is from 
behind, They have names of all sorts, from “ Emperor,” 
“ Nelson,” and such lofty titles, to the hames of the pro- 
prietors or of animals. Every ride, long or short, costs 
sixpence, or five silver groschen. The carriages are, 
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